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Lecrurse XXIV. 
Of the Use of the Forceps and Tractor, or Lever. 


Very dreadful are the evils resulting from 
the employment of obstetric instruments, 
very dreadful, too, are those evils which 
result from neglecting their administration, 
when really required. All obstetric instru- 
ments are an evil; every additional obste- 
tric instrument is, I think, an additional 
evil. He is an able accoucheur who con- 
trives a serviceable instrument ; but he is 
an accoucheur still abler who teaches us 
how to dispense with it. Though instru- 
ments are of great value in individual 
eases, in the sum of their effects upon the 
sex, they have, perhaps, proved rather a 
curse than a blessing. Happy might it 
have been for women generally, and still 
ha cert for their offspring, if instruments 
never been invented. Ail this may be 
true, and yet it may be equally true that 
among many cases there are a few, in un- 
healthy districts especially, in which, to use 
the obstetric instrument, is a smaller evil 
than to reject its use, and in such instances 
it becomes our duty to operate. 

Good sense has invented and varied some 
obstetric instruments; whim, innovation, 
and sciolism—not to add the spirit of pro- 
fessional adventure—have contrived still 
more. It was remarked, by one of the an- 
cient - ilosophers, that time was his estate. 
Considering it, as I do, as ome of our most 
valuable possessions, you will, I trust, ex- 
cuse me for not wasting any part of it by 
entering into barren contentions about the 
defects and excellencies of these various 
contrivances. To those who are fond of 
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talking and disputing on obstetric subjects, 
these instruments may furnish an amusing 
and inexhaustible subject on which to ex- 
ercise their garrulous eloquence ; but those 
who wish to give themselves more tu ac- 
tion than disputation, will do well, I con- 
ceive, to confine their attention to the 
consideration of those instruments which 
are best approved by practice. Ars longa 
vita brevis. The solid part of the profession 
contains more than enough to fill the very 
small compass of the longest life. 

Of iustruments contrived to assist the 
birth in laborious labours, the most valua- 
ble are—the tractor, the forceps, the per- 
forator, the crochet, the blunt hook, and 
the craniotomy forceps—speci of all 
which I here deposit on the table before you. 
Of these instruments, the latter are design- 
ed to facilitate the birth of the fetus, by 
reducing its bulk, and may be called the 
embryotomic ; while the former, or embryo- 
spastic instruments, as they may be deno- 
minated, are contrived to abstract the fwtus 
without injury either to the mother or her 
offspring. And, first, of the embryospastic 
instruments, the forceps long and t, and 
the tractor, or lever. 

When called to a case of instrumental 
delivery, you will usually find the system 
in one of three conditi llapsed, ex- 
cited, or in a state of vigour and compara- 
tive calm. When the patient is excited, 
take away, on on average, 16 or 20 ounces 
of blood; nor is’ this practice improper, 
when the excitement is not conspi ‘ 
but the lancet must not be used ; if collapse 
have occurred in a high degree, contusion, 
or laceration, are probable here, and, before 
you operate, an unfavourable prognostic may 
be given. The heat, pulse, tongue, and 
countenance are the principal sources from 
which, in these cases, our judgment is de- 
tived. 

When called to a case of instramental 
delivery, before you employ the embryo- 
spastics, let the rectum be cleored, if loaded; 
and, if practicable and safe, let the bladder 
be evacuated by the natural efforts, or the 
catheter ; the urine, however, should not be 
drawn, unless this may be accomplished 
without violence. Again, if the os uteri 
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be no larger than a crown piece, instru- 
ments will pony ee it ; if the vagina, 
or genital fissure, be rigid, laceration, con- 
tusion, and slough may be expected; if 
the parts are inflamed, swelled, and irri- 
table, instruments are unsafextlie softer 
parts ought to be relaxed most completely, 
and the os uteri ought to be wide open, and 
the inflammation and irritation ought to be 
subdued by bleeding, before embryospastic 
instruments are employed. Before you use 
the embryospastic instruments, obtain a just 
notion of the position of the womb, the ovum, 
and the head of the fwtus. From these casts 
you may readily acquire a knowledge of the 
position of the uterus, forming a large tu- 
mour, which occupies about two-thirds of 
the abdominal cavity, the fundus lying = 
above, beyond the ensiform cartilage, and 
the raouth and neck resting on the brim of 
the pelvis below, so as to be directed to- 
wards the inferior extremity of the sacrum. 
In or near the fundus of the womb it is, 
(above therefore, and beyond, the ensiform 
cartilage,).that the loins and lower limbs 
are deposited, and when the os uteri is open, 
in the pelvis it is that we find the cranium 
various in its positions ; at the brim, cavity, 
or outlet, presentations of the face, 
vertex, or forehead, with a situation of the 
face to the front, the side, or the back of the 
pelvis. The position of the head is ascer- 
tained by examination ; and the rules of ex- 
aminaticn have been already given at —_ 
Before you have recourse to em 
instruments, it is desirable, though me 
not peremptorily necessary, that you should 
have a just notion respecting the nature of 
the obstruction, ae en usually from one of 
three causes—rigidity, want of 
unfavourable position of the head. Exami- 
nation is the mean of detecting them. When 
on the different varieties of laborious la- 
bours, I shall enter with more detail into 
the consideration of these difficulties, and 
our means of ascertaining them. 

By different operators, women, when the 

ospastic instruments are employed, 

are variously, the sedentary and re- 
a re or the position, on the 
right or left side, haing the poi ipal. Ace 
cording to the habits of the accoucheur, 
one or other of these positions may, in any 
giveu case, deserve the preference ; 
myself, | am accustonied to put the patient 
in the position of this fmtus ; ; on the left 
side I mean, and close upon the edge of the 
bed, with the shoulders forward, the loins 
posteriorly, and the abdomen a little below ; 
and if | think a bearing point desirable, 1 
place the feet against the post of the bed ; 
directing the nurse, usually large, round, 
soft, and heavy, to sit on the bed, with her 
back resting against the lumbar-hollow, as 
here demonstrated, if 1 wish to prevent the 





sudden starts of the patient. In using the 
tractor, it is more especially that 
the pelvis should be securely fixed. When 
the posture of the patient is arranged, you 
may then place yourselves at the bed-side, 
in any way most commodious ; kneeling on 
a pillow, or sitting on a low chair, and it 
may sometimes be convenient to change 
from one position to the other, as the ope- 
ration advances. But to proceed. 


Of the Long Forceps. 


The long forceps, of which I here exhibit 
a specimen, from end to end, measures about 
14 inches ; and, when properly applied at 
the brim of the pelvis, it lies obliquely, 
with its point directed towards the navel, 
and its shank upon the perineum. By a 
distinguished — of the last century, 
Levret, | mean, the long forceps were late- 
rally incurvated, as in the specimen here 
exhibited ; so that by this curvature, 
may see, on placing the forceps in the pe 
the handles are thrown forward from the 
sacrum, and the perineum is rendered more 
secure. Forceps, both straight and incur- 
vated, | have repeatedly used; and after 
some experience of both, I decidedly prefer 
the straight. Lateral curvature may protect 
the perineum somewhat, but its most cer- 


however, they are more generally laid over 
the forehead and occiput; it is to these 
regions of the cranium, that they are, with 


, and| the greatest nicety, adapted ; and examin- 


ing the models on the table, you will per- 
ceive that they conform to the cranium 
with great exactitude. Unless the blades 
be elastic, however, absolute ada) can, 
I conceive, never be obtained ; for while the 
form of the instrument remains unchanged, 
that of the head itself varies. Smellie’s lock, 
pret eet. ebay 

should be loose, so as to t a conjunction 
of the blades, te einen onan be 
into exact apposition with each 

in applying them to the head, this a 
sition cannot always be obtained. The in- 


for | strument should be strong, and free from 


points or edges, Cleanliness renders it de- 
sirable that the forceps be not coated with 
leather. 

I do not like to see an elegant pair of 
forceps. Let the instrument look like what 
is, a formidable weapon. Arte, non vi, may 
be usefully engraved upon one blade, Cave 
perineo upon the other. 

There are ——— cases, in which you 
use the long forceps ; a ene chjoct 
always, in these lectares, simplify our 
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observations as much as may be, J shall 
confine myself, on this occasion, to that case 
in which the use of them is most frequent! 
necessary, and which, properly understood, 
will enable you to comprehend their manage- 
ment in all other cases. This case, of all 
others the most frequent in its occurrence, 
consists of those laborious labours in which 
the child’s head is detained at the brim of 
the pelvis, the face lying to the one, and the 
occiput to the other side; @ large head, a 
narrow pelvis, and other causes, impeding 
the descent. 

In cases of this kind, having warmed the 
forceps, not displaying them in the room, or 
holding cork ay before the fire, but 
plunging them for this purpose into water 
of a proper temperature, or, grasping the 
blade in the hand, you prepare jor intro- 
duction. Now, if the forceps are straight, 
you may first introduce either biade indiffe- 
rently ; but if, like the instrumeat here ex- 
hibited, it have a lateral curvature, select 
your blade, so that when introduced, the 
concavity of it may lie towards the symphy- 
sis pubis, and the convexity towards the 
sacrum, the shank of consequence receding 
from the sacrum. The blade being selected, 
take the handle of it in your right hand, 
and then slide up one or two fingers of the 
left into the cavity of the uterus, so as to 
interpose those fingers between the cervix 
uteri and the ehild’s head ; an operation this, 
which, if you are fit to use the long forceps, 
you may very readily perform. That, in 
this stage of the , it can never be 
proper to carry the whole hand into the 
pelvis, I will not venture to assert, but in 
general this measure is needless, and being 
needless will, I presume, agree with 
me, that it is highly improper, as there is 
a risk of lacerating the vagina. Having, 
then, interposed two fingers between the 
cervix uteri and the child’s head, and this 
on the side of pelvis ; for in the side it is 
that OP oe is generally most roomy ; 
you pass blade of the instrument upon 
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the fingers, and g P 
arte non vi, with the utmost tenderness and 
gentleness, not forgetful that you are ope- 
rating on the softer sex, and that a single 
rude thrust may pass the blade through the 
vagina, often asking the patient if you give 
pain, you very gently work the blade of 


the instrument along the side of the pelvis, 
where it ordinarily meets either the face or 
the occiput of the child, over which it glides 
and lies. And here let me remind you of 
what was before stated, | meav that the head 
being at the brim of the pelvis, the basis of 
the cranium lies above and anteriorly, while 
the summit is placed below and towards the 
coceyx, and the point of the sacrum, as 
now shown. In accordance, then, with this 
position of the head, the blade must be 
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placed ; that is, the point must be directed 
towards the umbilicus, and the shank must 
bear backward upon the perineum, as de- 
monstrated by the apparatus, when, as you 
may here see, the instrument will be found, 
to lie very commodiously upon the head. 
The first blade being placed in this manner, 
you secure it in this position with the thumb 
and the two last fingers of the left hand, 
afterwards insinuating the two remaining 
fingers, say the first and second, so as to pre- 
pare the way for the introduction of the se- 
cond blade. To pass up this part of the in- 
strument, take, as before, the handle in the 
righthand, and having interposed the fingers 
between the child's head and the cervix 
uteri, and towards the back of the pelvis, so 
that the back of them lies near the sacro- 
iliac syachondrosis, pass the second blade 
along the fingers in the back of the pelvis, 
till you fe it about half way to its destina- 
tion. Having thus it half way to- 
wards its destination along the back of the 
pelvis; you work it with gentleness, as here 
shown, carrying it in a lateral direction, till 
you have transferred it completely from the 
back to the side of the pelvis ; and then you 
carry it high up, so as to lay it over the 
child’s head, the point being directed to- 
wards the umbilicus, and the shank being 
carried backward upon the perineum, in 
such a manner, that the two blades are 
brought as near as may be into apposition 
with each other. 

Of the two blades, first introduce that 
which lies below in the left of the pelvis ; 
tor you will find on trial, that in this mode 
the junction at the lock will be most easi! 
accomplished. And here, perhaps, you will 
ask me why, in introducing the second blade, 
I donot carry up the instrument, first along 
the side of the pelvis? The truth is, this may 
sometimes be done commodiously enough, 
but unless the pelvis of your patient lie close 
upon the edge, the bed furniture under this 
method of introduction frequently lies in the 
way; an inconvenience which you may 
avoid, by first sliding the blade, as directed, 
along the hollow of the sacrum, care being 
taken to keep clear of the are leading 
to the rectum. When then, in this manner, 
with the utmost gentleness, slowly, and 
without affected rapidity, the blades have 
been applied to the head, I lock them ; care- 
ful, in forming the junction, that neither the 
linen of the patient, nor the perineum, are 
intércepted by the joint. Ifany portion of 
the perineum is included when you lock the 
blades, the woman exclaims ‘‘ you are cut- 
ting me,” when, of course, it becomes neces- 
sary to separate them immediately, to unite 
them afterwards with more caution. When 
the lock is completed, you may then, if you 

, tie the handles by means of a ri- 
, taking care, however, not to draw the 
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ligature too closely, lest you should occa- 
sion the blades forcibly to grasp the cra- 
nium, so as to compress the brain and kill. 
Draw the ligature with that degree of ten- 
sion only, which will give the blades their 
bearing on the head ; this is all the pressure 
the case requires, and in every operation of 
midwifery, the less force you use the better. 
And thus much respecting the application of 
the instrument. Observe the apparatus be- 
fore you; it exhibits well the adaptation of 
the ps to the head. 

And now, having applied your instrument 
before you proceed to abstract the fetus, 
recollect the two aphorisms already men- 
tioned—arte, non vi, and cave perineo, And 
having duly prepared the mind, by consider- 
ing how requisite it is that you should be 
very gentle, and how great are the injuries 
which you may inflict by rudeness and vio- 
lence, proceed. And here be it observed, 
as we enter on the next step of the opera- 
tion, that if there are no pains, which some- 
times in the worst of labours there are not, 
you myst draw down in the absence of the, 
uterine action ; but if the woman have her | 
efforts every five or ten minutes, instead of 
making the operation entirely artificial, you 
ought to wait and co-operate with the pains, 
often rather leading the head into the world, 
than pulling. 

Even where pains are wanting, although 


engage co-operate with the natural ef- | 
, yet I would advise you to imitate Na- | 
ture, the fruitful mother of all. the arts. 
Do not in these cases continué pulling 
without intermission, till you have got the 
head through the pelvis, but make an effort, 


and then neem four or five minutes ; 
again making another effort, and again paus- 
ing, and proceed in this manner, dill you 
gradually work forth the head ; not forget- 
ting, during the intervals of cessation, to 
examine the pulse, and to observe the coun- 
tenance. That the smallest force which may 
bring the head through the pelvis is the 
best, you will no doubt allagree. Those 
who have been engaged a great deal in dif- 
Jicult labours, may now and then venture on 
the higher degrees of effort, to be conceded 
only to such as have had much experience ; 
but in general, I would advise you not by 
any means to use the force ; for if 

‘ou do, the child is generally still born, and 

yy contusion, fatal injury may be inflicted on 
the softer parts of the mother. If gentle 
efforts are insufficient to bring the head 
easily through the brim of the pelvis, I 
believe the better practice is te have re- 
course to the perforator. 

If the pulse be 120 or 130, before you 
commence your operations, it is clear that 
you cannot, from counting the beats, take 
an intimation whether the softer have 
Or not sustained injury ; but if, before the 
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forceps is applied, the pulse is under 100 in 
the oo, should contusion be pro- 
duced by your efforts with the instrument, 
the rise of the pulse will indicate it. With- 
out a rise of the pulse, contusion, I incline 
to think, rarely occurs, and if you find the 
pulse mounting from 110 to 120, 25, 30 in 
the minute, it is always r to beware. 
After every effort with the forceps, there- 
fore, count, waiting two or three minutes, 
80 as to allow the beats to subside after the 
muscular exertion, and count ly 
round the circle. If you find it below 100, 
no serious injury has inflicted ; if the 
frequency is encreasing, although it do not 
necessarily follow that serious injury have 
been inflicted, yet the existence of contu- 
sion becomes , and further efforts 
must not be made without much further 
consideration. In using the forceps, I am 
myself careful never to neglect, between 
the efforts, this examination of the pulse. 
In drawing with the forceps, the instru- 
ment not infrequently slips from the head, 
this perhaps being rather an advantage 
than an evil, as it may preclude too much 
extractive force. It is easy to replace the 
instrument, and repeatedly, if necessary. 

In abstracting the head with the forceps, 
you will find it an advantage to swing the 
instrument a little from side to side, giving 
it an oscillatory movement; sway the in- 
strument extensively, and you will lacerate 
the perineum ; it 1s only a confined mo- 
tion that may be safely tried. Many efforts 
are not usually required ; if, when the head 
is detained at the brim, it cannot be brought 
through the superior aperture by five or six 
pulls, it may be better to resign the attempt 
altogether, wholly or for a time. An ima- 
ginary line, stretching from the umbilicus 
to the coccyx, is the line in which the 
cranium the brim, and in this direc- 
tion, on the whole, (the forceps, however, 
bearing a little forward from the perineum) 
the embryospastic force should be applied. 
At this time the perineum must be guarded 
with solicitous care. 

On using the long forceps, according to the 
rules here ibed, the cranium will fre- 
quently be found to descend with facility, 
more especially if the uterine efforts co- 
operate. When, however, the coarctation is 
more considerable, the abstraction of the 
head may not always be safely accomplish- 
able. ow, in these cases, if immediate 
delivery be necessary, you must have re- 
course to the perforator, but should this not 
be requisite, you may withdraw blood— 
watch the patient, and wait a few hours, 
when the head, becoming moulded by the 
uterine efforts, and descending lower in the 
pelvis, under a second essay of the forceps, 
the foctus may be safely brought. Thus, in 
the evening of the day, I have seen a living 
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fetus abstracted by the forceps where no 
prudent use of the instrument could have 
withdrawn it in the morning. The cranial 
bones of the fetal head are connected by 
cartilage, and the cranium in consequence 
becomes of readily changing in form 
and diminishing a little in bulk, the princi- 
pal adaptation being obtained by the margi- 
nal lapping of the one parietal bone over 
the other, and by some little advance of the 
0s occipitis, which may get forced beneath 
the edges of the ossa parietalia. 

By these measures, with gentle embryo- 
spastic effort, co-operating with the pains, 
or imitating the pains, swaying the instru- 
ment a little from side to side, abstracting on 
the whole in a line stretching from the navel 
to the perineum ‘and coccyx, very careful not 
to lacerate the perineum, not repeating the 
efforts too often, nor using a force too great, 
you gradually bring the head forth through 
the brim ; and when once you are passed 
the superior aperture, you generally find the 
further progress of the delivery easy ; for, 
it is at the brim alone, most frequently, 
that the narrowing exists. Now, when the 


into correspondence with the long diameter 
of the outlet. 

The grand error you are apt to commit, in 
using the long forceps, is force. In violent 
hands, the long forceps is a tremendous in- 
strument. Force kills the child, force bruises 
the softer parts, force occasions mortifica- 
tions, force bursts open the neck of the 
bladder, force crushes the nerves—beware 
of force, therefore ; ‘‘ arte, non vi.’ Other 
errors, too, there are, against which I be- 
seech you to guard. You may use the 
forceps without need ; you may try to use 
it when the parts are rigid, and the os uteri 
is not fully expanded; you may attempt 
to apply it, without knowing the posi- 
tion of the the head; you may ‘oscillate 
the instrument too extensively from side 
to side; you may draw without inter- 
mission, instead of imitating the pains ; you 
may close the handles too forcibly by the 
hand or ligature ; you may hurry the head 
through the outlet; you may neglect to 
throw the face towards the sacrum; you 
may forget the perineum; you may fail to 
conduct the head, when it emerges towards 
the abdomen, and the mons drawing it too 





cranium is at the outlet, some, inc 





rately, proceed with the extractive efforts, 
promptly bringing forth the head, but, at 
the same time, lacerating the parts, and 
laying the rectum and genital fissure into 
one opening. ‘This is one of the nicest 


parts of the delivery. The vessel may strike 
and founder, in the entrance of the port. 
At this time, therefore, different practices 
may be adopted, and we may withdraw the 


instr t, and it the birth to nature ; 
or we may continue the application of the 
forceps to the head, gently assisting the de- 
scent with the instrament ; or, removing the 
long forceps from the face and occiput, we 
may lay the blades over the ears, or we may 
use the lever, or the short forceps, as here- 
after demonstrated. For myself, when the 
head is at the outlet, if the emersion re- 
quire assistance, I generally retain the long 
forceps in their original situation over the 
face and occiput, supporting the perineum 
with the hand as here demonstrated, and 
gently leading the head towards the mons 
veneris, very careful not to lacerate ; but if, 
as generally, the natural efforts are fully 
adequate to complete the delivery, after the 
passage of the brim, I then remove this dan- 
gerous instrument, and merely sustaining 
the perineum by manual pressure, to these 
efforts 1 trust. Should the forceps be used 
in this stage of the delivery, I advise you to 
hold the handles by the thumb, and a single 
finger only, as now shown,—a useful hint that 
you are not to employ too much force. As 
the head emerges, the face becomes turned 
upon the hollow of the sacrum ; this turn 

ought to encourage, for by means of 
eu the long diameter of the ia brought 





much upon the perineum. The fool-traps 
are set close here ; it is difficult to enume- 
rate or to avoid them all. 

Tractor or lever. —The next instrument, 
the use of which I propose to demonstrate, 
is the tractor or lever, an instrument ex- 
cellent, and of great effect in dexterous 
hands. If skill and judgment are wanting, 
even the tractor may inflict dreadful inju- 
ties; but, in such hands, still greater mis- 
chief may be expected from the long for- 
ceps ; to you, therefore, 1 recommend its 
use as the safer instrument of the two—pos- 
sessing also, in an eminent manner, the 
advantages of portability and ready applica- 
tion. By different practitioners, in diffe- 
rent times, a variety of levers have been 
contrived ; but one of the best that I know 
of, and that which, I believe, is generally 
allowed to have its excellencies, is the lever 
which was used by the late Dr. Lowder, 
resembling somewhat a single blade of a 
pair of forceps, whence it is often called the 
single blade. Its length should be about 14 
inc For the convenience of the poc- 
ket, it may be composed of two parts, se- 
parating in the middle, and uniting by a 
screw-joint, which may be secured by this 
small catch or spring. ‘he handle of the 
instrument id be large and roughened 
anf “larger at the end, to yield a more 
tenacious grasp. The shank ‘should be 
strong, for I have heard of its breaking 
short when in operation. I think it is as 
well, provided you are going into the 
country, to have two blades; one with a 
bold curve, the other less incurvated. The 





lever, with the milder curve, introduced 
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more easily, is liable to lose its hold; the 
bolder curve is introduced with greater diffi- 
culty ; but when once applied to the head, 


Let us suppose, then, that 
tionary measures have 


it keeps its place with greater tenacity, and | and 


enables you, therefore, to use a more effec- 
tive effort. 

The cases in which the lever may be 
employed are various, and I might bewilder 
you by relating many ; but as with the long 
foreeps, so here, in a view to practical ia- 
formation, I think it convenient to confine | 
my remarks to a single case only, for this 
case, comprehending in itself all the general 
principles of management, will enable you to 
understand the method of manceuvering the 
lever in all the other cases where instru- 
mental help may be required. Now the 
ease on which | propose to demonstrate the 
use of the lever, is that in which I have 
already been demonstrating the use of the 
long forceps, and which, among the labori- 
ous labours, is of all others the most common 
in its occurrence ; that labour, | mean, in 
which the cranium is detained at the brim of 
the pelvis, in consequence of a want of room 
between the front and back. 

By different teachers and different prac- 
titioners, you will find that different rules! 
are laid down for the management of this 
instrument. Of these, age yok mk best, in 
my judgment, are those of Lo , a8 im- 

: by my friend Mr. Gaitskell, of 
hithe, and recorded by him in the 
Medical Repository of September 1823 ; and 
I would advise you b means to make a 
copy of these rules, for, to me, they ap 
on the whole excellent. When you are t 
to use the instrument in Lowder’s mode, the 
rectum should be cleared, if necessary, and 
the bladder should be evacuated ; the woman 
too ought to be placed upon her left side, 
near the edge of the bed, with a bearing of 
the feet upon the posts, enn Goon pe 
should be thoroughly relaxed, and os 
pape Gey emp me metas pe and, 

a word, all those preliminary precau- 
tionary measures should be observed, which 
were —— ge we treated of the 

forceps. ore use the tractor, 
=p Rodi levea dus adenine 
ing so; eo that if any body should enter the 
room, and ask why you are going to use the 
lever, you might be able to give him a good 
and sufficient answer; because there is a 
contraction of the brim of the pelvis; be- 
cause there is a bearing on such and such a 





tected,—under such conditions, how are we 
to use the instrument ? 

When you are going to introduce the 
lever, the head being at the brim, you had 
better first pass ~ 1 the four fingers of 
the left hand, and taking care that you do 
not lacerate the parts, of which there will 
be but little risk, if they are thoroughly re- 
laxed, you may interpose those fingers be- 
tween the side of the occiput and the sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis, and this with a view of 
preparing the way for the insinuation of the 
blade. This point accomplished, you may 
then take the instrument with your right 
hand and glide it up between fingers 
and the side of the occiput, as usual—arie, 
non vi—with the utmost gentleness, joking. 
five or ten minutes for the - wapen yes i 
necessary, recoilecting that the end proves 
every thing, and that if no injury be inflicted 
and the patient do well, it matters little 
whether you occupy ten minutes or ten 
seconds with the introduction, for although 
a needless tardiness is to be condemned in 
instrumental practice, hurry is more danger- 
ous than delay. In this manner then, having 
placed the blade upon the side of the orig, 
you withdraw your fingers and of 
the shank at the screw, that is, at centre 
of the instrument; and still i 
handle of large size with the right 
mancuvre the i i 


forceps, lying over the back of the 

with the shank behind and the point ad- 
vanced ; in a word, on a li i 
stretches through the middle of the supe- 
rior aperture from the umbilicus to the peri- 
acum-—end thes the blade, bearing Srmiy on 
Se eostee you have great power over the 
e 


bone, so that without assistance the cranium | rig 


cannot descend. Moreover, you cannot se 
the instrument with science or safety, unless 
you have ascertained clearly what is the po- 
sition of the head ; and if your skill is such, 
that you deserve trusting with an instrument 
of this sort, you will be able, with proper 
examination, to make out this position with 
ease. 





you support a steady bearing on the oeoi 
without, however, resting on any part of the 
mother as a fulcrum; for the instrument 


Well, securing the head in this mauner, you 
wait for a pain; and when the uterus is in, 
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action, you draw ; sometimes, even draw- 
ing ty dee yern, the pains me pete 

ens strength pains 
may occasionally be increased. The head 
advancing, and the pain ceasing, pause, 
not suffering the operation to be altogether 


artificial, but co-operating with nature, and | finge 


the pains recurring, draw again; and thus, 
by repeated efforts, sometimes two or three 
only, sometimes twenty or thirty, you bring 
the head down through the brim into the 
cavity of the pelvis, at the same time de- 
pressing the occiput, when, very generally, 
the whole of the difficulty is overcome. The 
head being, in this manner, by the first step 
of the operation, brought down into the cavity 
of the pelvis, at the close of it, we usually 
find the chin lying on the chest, and the 
head, of consequence, occupying but little 
room, as the apparatus demonstrates ; for 
it is an excellence in the tractor, that it not 
only draws down the head, but that, depress- 
ing the occiput, it at the same time brings 
the chin upon the chest, so as to put it into 
the position most favourable to transmission, 
as formerly explained. 


In making these efforts with the tractor, 
remember that the lest force ad t 





to your purpose, is the best; that a ju- 
dicious and well-managed gentleness, 
peremptorily requisite ; 
ensue from v 


is 
and that death will 

jiolence; after every effort, 
therefore, as in using the long forceps, you 
ought to look at the countenance, and count 
the pulse, ascertaining, in this manner, whe- 
ther you are or not inflicting injury on the 
softer parts. 

When the head is in the pelvis, the 
natural efforts will frequently expel it, and 
therefore, as in using the long forceps, it 
may often be better to commit the birth to 
the natural efforts. [ will suppose, however, 
that the natural efforts are inadequate for 
this purpose; well, in this exigency, it 
becomes proper to give further assistance 
with the tractor, changing altogether the po- 
sition of the instrument. For this purpose, 
first carry up two or three fingers of the left 
hand over the face of the foetus, interposing 
them between the head and the bones upon 
the back of the pelvis near the synchon- 
drosis, where the face usually lies; then 

ing your instrument in the right hand, 
glide the blade os ws - f the + 

ing it so hi t the fenestra, by 
which eR. 01 this opening in the 
middle of the blade, may admit the chin, the 
limbus resting upon it. Well, having ac- 
complished this, withdraw your fingers, and 
lay of the shank at the screw joint as 
before, and giving « lateral movement by the 
jon of the two hands, so change the 

position that the shank lies over the ear, the 
screw which is in the middle being in a line 
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with the vertex, and the point of the tractor 
still resting on the chin, the instrument lying 
over the side of the cranium like one of the 
blades of the short Well, now, in 
this way, having obtained a very secure hold 
of the one side of the cranium, planting two 
rs, the first and second, on the other 
side, you lay hold of the shank with the 
thumb and two remaining fingers, and grasp 
the head as securely as if within a pair of 
foreeps. The pains coming on, you then 
draw down without violence ; after every 
effort, as before, counting the pulse ; and 
moreover, in drawing the head down, you 
are careful to direct it as much in the axis 
of the outlet as may be, conducting it to- 
wards the mons and from the perineum; for 
by so doing, you greatly diminish the risk of 
lacerating this part. 
{n using the tractor, the following are the 
jerrors which you are liable to commit, and 
with the enumeration of which I shall con- 
| clude the lecture : you may introduce the 
lever before the softer parts are thoroughly 
relaxed, and before the os externum and 
| internum open: of this error, contusion, la- 
| ceration, and death may be the consequences. 
| Again, when the head emerges from the 
|outlet—in an unguarded moment, particu- 
|larly if, as frequently, the head be large, 
| you may tear the perineum so as to lay the 
|genital fissure open into the anus. Fur- 
ther, you will observe, that the lever is 
to be used in two modes ; being applied over 
the occiput, when the head is at the brim, 
and over the sides when it is at the outlet ; 
hence another error which you may commit, 
I mean the applying the lever without con- 
sidering the situation of the head, whether it 
be at brim or the outlet of the pelvis ; 
and unless this be ascertained, assistance 
cannot be administered with this instrument 
in ascientific manner. The using continual 
extractive force, without waiting for the 
pains, is another grand error which you may 
commit. Here, as on so many other occa- 
sions, the stoical maxim isexcellent : sequere 
naturam—imitate nature, as far as may be ; 
first, because occasional efforts are less likely 
to injure the woman, than continual extrac- 
tive force, and secondly, because the instru- 
ment may prove, in good measure, power- 
less, without the assistance of the pains. 
When you are not drawing down, to continue 
bearing with the blade upon the cranium is 
another error. If you have a fold of the 
umbilical cord between the head and the 
instrument, by a continual bearing on them, 
you may interrupt the circulation and de- 
stroy the child; and even if you have not, 
continued and strong pressure may so far 
injure the brain, that it comes into the 
world still born. Remember, therefore, 
when you are drawing, that itis during pain 
only that the effort should be made, and that 
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when the pain ceases, the tractor should be 
a little raised from the cranium. 

When we meet again, we shall treat of 
we agp dam em <a 
upon an important ect; namely, 
principle which will enable you to decide 
in what cases instruments are required, and 
in what cases they are not. 
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On Lead, Antimony, and Cobalt. 


We now arrive at the action of chlorine! 


112, and one proportional of nitric acid 54, 
giving 166. Itis soluble in eight parts of 
boiling water ; it contains no water of crys- 
tallisation ; its crystals are octaédra and te- 
traédra, of a pearly appearance, and sweet 
astringent taste. It may be formed by acting 
upon metallic lead, or any of its oxides, by 
nitric acid. It is often employed in the la- 
boratory asa test for certain substances, to 
be pointed out hereafter. 

phur and lead combine artificially, and 
form a black compound, which is the sul- 
phuret of lead, and which is generally known 
under the name of gaulena, the most abun- 
dant of all the ores of lead. It is composed of 
one p ional of lead, and one of sulphur, 
104 and 16, giving 120 as its oe 
It crystallises primitively in the cubic form ; 
but there is a great variety of modifica- 


upon lead, ; : _ tions, of which you see here some speci- 
If lead be precipitated from its solution | mens, octatdra, and soon. What is called 


by a solution of common salt, it forms a slickensides by the Derbyshire miners, is a 
chioride of lead, which, when crystallised, variety of the sulphuret, and when struck by 
like the other chlorides, puts on a horny | the pick, it often flies asunder, with a kind 
appearance. You will remember, in regard of explosion. ‘ 

to this precipitate of lead, that it is sparing- | Metallic lead is obtained from these ores 
ly soluble in water, and that chlorine, there- | by the simple operation of driving off the 
fore, is not a good test for the presence of sulphur by heat, and then heating the oxide 
lead ; and it may be further mentioned, that of lead left, in a reverberatory furnace with 


it is soluble in nitric acid. Now when com- 
mon salt and litharge, which is merely a 
vitrified or fused protoxide of lead, are 
mixed together, they gradually act upon 
and decompose each other; the sodium of 
the salt combines with the oxygen of the 
lead to form soda, and the chlorine of the 
salt combines with the lead to form a chlo- 
ride of lead. Here is a mixture of litharge 
and common salt, and we will dip a piece of 
turmeric paper into it, and we shall find that 
it is alkaline, from the formation of. soda. 
The white residue is a mixture of oxide of 
lead and chloride of lead, which, when 
fused, puts on a yellow appearance, and is 
called patent yellow, a pigment used very 
much for carriage painting, and so on. 
Todine and lead combine, and form an iodide 
of lead, and we show you this compound, be- 
cause iodine is commonly employed as a test 
of the presence of lead. We will take a 
weak solution of the nitrate of lead, and add 
to it the hydriodate of potash ; we shall find 
that an iodide of lead will be formed by a 
delicate decomposition of the two sub- 
stanees ; a precipitate falls down in the 
form of a yellow powder, which is difficultly 
soluble in water, and is composed of 104/ 





charcoal. Galena often contains a notable 
quantity of silver, and when it contains six 
or eight ounces in a ton, it is worth working 
for silver. The process for separating 
the silver is this ; the lead, instead of bein 

reduced by exposure to charcoal, is digeath 
to heat and air, and is converted into an 
oxide, which a vit appear- 
ance, and is called litharge ; but the silver 
coutained in the lead is incapable of being 
altered by this action of heat; so that after 
the lead has been oxidised, and the oxide 
blown off from the surface as fast as it forms, 
the silver remains at the bottom of the fur- 
nace, cupel, or crucible. The separation, 
then, of the silver, de upon the more 
oxidisable property of the lead than of the 
silver, by this process of cupellation. Lead is 
an article of vast importance in commerce 
in this country, especially in Derbyshire 
and Scotland. Our exportation is from 
45 to 50,000 tons annually, the metal being 
obtained in great quantity from the fine ores 


of lead which we 

The sulphate 4 lead may be obtained b 
boiling metallic in sulphuric acid ; sul- 
phurous acid is evolved, and a white sul- 
phate of lead formed. “It is insoluble ; and 
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I gay it is insoluble, you will under-|as its equivalent. Well, now as to the 
of a substance very white powder which the carbonate forms, 
d parts | known in the general way under the name 
of white lead, which forms the basis of 
y | white, and of a great many other paints ; it 
has the property of combining into @ soapy 
mixture with oil, and forms the basis of 
many colours. It is liable to many ob- 
jections ; as spotting and discolouring on 
exposure to light, ‘especially in London, 
er, is} where so much sulphurous vapour is con- 
It consists of one propor-|tained in the atmosphere. If sulphuretted 
tional of acid 40, and one of the oxide of! hydrogen be added to it, it becomes grey, 
lead 112, giving 152. In separating lead in| brown, and then black ; and if sulphuretted 
analytical experiments, we usually content hydrogen come in contact with substances 
ourselves with precipitating it in the form of | coloured with the carbonate of lead, they 
the sulphate, and then dry it in a heat ap-| become of a dingy colour ; and, in water 
proaching to redness; we consider it as a closets, the paint is almost invariably dis- 
pure sulphate of lead, and we easily ascer- coloured from this cause. It is found native 
tain the quantity of metallic it con-| sometimes in octoédra, in acicular crystals 
tains, from the table of proportionals. For| of great beauty. As an ore, it is, generally 
example : 104 is the equivalent or repre- speaking, not of any importance ; but, in 
sentative number of lead, and 112 is the mining, it sometimes happens that they 
equivalent of the protoxide ; 4C represents | come upon bunches of the carbonate, and it 
sulphuric acid, and 152, consequently, the | is then used as a source of the metal. 
sulphate of lead ; so that, in the sulphate! The ferrocyanate of potash, when added 
of lead, the table indicates that there are 40) to a solution of lead, produces a white pre- 
parts of {sulphuric acid, and 112 of the pro-| cipitate, which is a ferrocyanate of lead ; and 
toxide, or 104 of metallic lead. although, from the colour of the precipitate, 
Sulphuretted Aydrogen aud lead combine | you might not expect that there is any iron 
to form a black or deep brown compound ; in it, it is there in combination with the 
and it may be easily made, by adding a oxide of lead. 1 have shown you these 





solution of sulphuretted hydrogen to a solu- different tests of lead, with a view of point- 

tion containing lead: a dark brown precipi- ing out and enabling you to detect the metal, 

tate is thrown down, which is a hydrosul-| when in minute proportion in any solution ; 

phuretied oxide of lead, and this becomes|so that, by the nature of the precipitate 

black on exposure to air. We avail our-| produced by iodine, by phosphorus, by sul- 
J 


selves of the colour of this bm re to| phurie acid, by carbonic acid, by carbonate 
indicate the presence of lead in solutions. of potash, sulphuretted hydrogen, or hydro- 
Here is a solution of the hydrosulphuret of sulphuret of ammonia, and, lastly, by the 
ammonia, and I shall prepare, in another ferroeyanate of potash, you have the cha- 
glass, a very dilute solution of the nitrate of racters of this metal shown. It happens 
lead. When I mix the two solutions to-| that water is sometimes impregnated with 
gether, observe this discolouration im-' lead ; but it happens also very luckily, that 
Snedistaly pesdeeed, and I have here a very almost all the salts of lead are insoluble, 
weak solution of lead, only a drop or two of|and rarely, indeed, is it found in any solu- 
the solution of the nitrate in the glass. So tion; but when the carbonate of lead is 
that you see the value of this mode of| taken up by mechanical suspension in water, 
ascertaining the presence of lead, in con-/ although in very small quantities, it pro- 
junction with other tests. | duces what is called painters’ colic. With 
Phosphorus and lead combine to produce a the nature and treatment of this complaint, 
of lead, a brittle compound, having | 1 have nothing to do ; but you should take 
at first the appearance of metallic lead, but ‘the sediment of the water, and digest it in 
it is a compound of no use or im . nitric acid, by which you would have a 
The phosphate of lead is of a yellowish white | nitrate of lead produced, and you might then 
colour, and is soluble in the alkalies, and easily discover the presence of the metal, 
in nitric acid; it occurs native as an ore | by any of the tests I have named, 
of lead: its composition is 112 protoxide| Among the alloys of lead, we may name 
of lead, and 28 phosphoric acid, giving 140. | pewter, which is composed of 80 parts of tin, 
The carbonate of lead is easily precipitated and 20 parts of lead, or thereabouts, for the 
from a solution by any carbonated alkali, better sort of pewter. Equal parts of lead 
and this is a very delicate test of the pre-| and tin form plumbers’ solder, which is more 
sence of lead, giving a white precipitate 3 fusible than lead itself, but which answers 
its composition is 112 of the protoxide of| very well for uniting leaden pipes, and so 
lead, and 22 of carbonic acid, giving 134] on, Equal parts of lead and copper consti- 





we 


tute pot metal, and there are some other 
alloys into which some of the other metals 
enter, as in the alloy for making printers’ 
types, britannia metr', and others, to be 
considered by-and-by. 
if imony, the next metal on our list, is 
important in its ication to medi- 
Sie ie exists native, and, in combination 
with sulphur, constitutes an ore in which 
it is found in tolerable abundance. The 
native sulphuret of antimony is cast into moulds 
of this kind, ps | yen. loys the market 
under the name of crude antimony. 
Now, in order to obtain pure antimony 
from the sulphuret, we must reduce it to 
wder, mix it with tartar, and apply a 
risk red heat; the sulphur combines with 
the potash of the tartar, and is burnt off, 
and you obtain a button of metallic anti- 
mony in the crucible. If we wish to ob- 
tain the metal still more pure, we must 
dissolve it in muriatic acid, precipitate the 
solution, and reduce the precipitate. The 
number 45 represents antimony, and there 
are two oxides of the metal—the protozide, 
consisting of one proportional and one ; and 
the pereride, consisting of one andtwo. Lu 
a medical point of view, it is necessary to 
draw a distinction between these two oxides, 
since the one is very powerful, in the dose 
of even half a gun bie violently emetic, 
and half an ounce of the other is very 
inactive and almost inert ; and states of the 
oxidisement of the metal between these two 
i a mean of activity. 


ts appear to possess 
proteside is obtained by dissolving the 
metallie antimony in muriatic acid, and pre- 


cipitating it by pouring the solution into 
on and, if yee then wash the precipi- 
tate with a weak solution of potash and dry, 
you get a white powder, which is the prot- 
oxide of antimony. It is also yroperes hy 
boiling the solution of the metal in sulphu- 
ric acid to dryness; by washing the dry 
mass, first in water and then in a weak so- 
lution of carbonate of potash. When anti- 
mony is exposed to heat, it fuses and ox- 
idises very readily, the result of which ope- 
ration is, that the protoxide of antimon 

is collected in beautiful acicular orp 
in the chimney, which were formerly 
called argentine flowers of antimony ; but if 
you expose it to a second operation of heat, 
or throw a current of oxygen upon the 
burning antimony, a peroride will be formed, 
but the nature of the substance you will 
obtain will be a mixture of the two oxides, 
in variable proportions. Here is a small 
portion of antimony, which I shall burn in 
order to show you its oy! combustibility. 
The peroxide is procured by heating anti- 
mony with nitric acid, or by projecting 
metallic antimony and nitre into a hot eru- 
cible, by which a compound, formerly éalled 
diaphoretic antimony and Bezoar mineral, is 
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oxide, The exists in all 
salts of antimony which are active ; it ex- 
, 

exists in. the golden sulphuret of antimony, and 
in the emetic tartar ; and in many of the pre- 
parations of antimony which have been 
properly rejected from pharmacy. We shall 

ve little to say of the properties of anti- 
mony, use we shall reserve our prin- 
cipal tema upon it to the consideration 
of emetic tartar, which is the mest import- 
ant compound, and seems to be the only one 
necessary for medical use. 

Chlorine and antimony unite to form a 
chloride of antimony, in the relative quanti- 
ties of one proportional and one ; and Dr. 
Thomson has recently discovered a bi-chlo- 
ride of antimony. If you put antimony in 
the powdered state into a jar containing 
chlorine, the metal, you observe, takes fire ; 
white fumes are formed, which, after a 
time, condense into a grey mass, which is 
chloride of antimony, formerly called butter 
of antimony, from its greasy appearance. The 
solution of the chloride in muriatic acid was 
formerly called muriate of antimony, which 
is decomposable by water; and this is one 
of the characters of antimony, that its mu- 
riatic solution is decomposable by water 
only, a hydrated protoxide of antimony and 
muriatic acid resulting nye the decompo- 
sition, The sulphuret of antimony is easily 
formed artificially, but we seldom have re- 
course te it, as it is an abundant natural 
product, and here are specimens of it in 
the natural state. Now, if you fuse this 
substance and it to air, @ quantity 
of sulphur flies off, and the antimony be- 
comes a protoxide, which, in addition to 
its being very active as a poison, and very 
volatile, is very fusible, so that, when you 
obtain it at a high temperature, it runs into 
a glassy mixture, and is known under the 
uname of the antimony ; it is the pro- 
toxide of antimony, holding a little of the 
sulphuret in solution, and it isa very active 
preparation. Formerly a compound was 
used in medicine under the name of crocus 
metallorum, or liver of antimony, which is 
merely the glass of antimony, containing a 
large pee | of the sulphuret; and there 
were sev other compounds of a like 
kind, which have been very properly re- 
jected from the pharmacopeia, so that the 
number of preparations of antimony is now 
ig! much reduced. 

hen the sulphuret of antimony is boiled 

with a solution of potash, and the liquor 
filtered while hot, you obtain hydro-sulphu- 
vetted oxide i in the solution, which, 
as you observe here, as the solution cools, 
is deposited in the form of a brown powder, 


=> 5.) Se Steen oxide, 
which was forme y called Karmen mineral, 


obtained, which is almost entirely the per- 
protoxide 
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is a very violently acting antimonial. 

i peat | off, still holds sul- 
antimony im solution, and by add- 

ing diluted sulphuric acid to it, @ precipitate 
falls down, formerly called the golden su/phu- 
ret of antimony ; it is the antimonium sulphu- 
retum precipitatum of the present pharmaco- 
peia, a very obj tionable term, it being by 
no means @ salgheret of antimony, but a 
hydrosulpburetted oxide of that metal. I 
mention these compounds to you, because 
they were much employed formerly in medi- 
cine, not because they are of much use. 
There is an article long known in the shops 
under the name of James's powder, and it has 
retained a deserved celebrity as an antimo- 
nial. The form given for my ty is too 
ridiculous to describe here ; but the result 
of the of materials is, that a powder 
is produced and sold under the name of 
James's powder, acting as a powerful sudo- 
rific, and it is very uniform in its action, 
How it is manafactured, and what its 
composition is, I shall not stop to discuss. 
Dr. Pearson supposed, that it was a mix- 
ture of the oxide, with phosphate of lime ; 
my Opinion is, that it is a mixture of the 
r and protoxide with the phosphate of 
~_ ; but it is a compound which | do not 
know. The Pharmacopeia has ordered a 
pulvis antimonialis, which was intended as a 
substitute for the James’s powder ; but if 


you look into the process as there directed, 
Joven tenancies tt toy because if the 
operation be moderately lucky, the whole of 
the antimony flies up the chimney, and you 
have nothing left but bone earth ; and if you 


proceed differently, you obtain a mixture of 
the peroxide with bone earth, which I have 
before said is almost, if not altogether, inert ; 
so that you ean put little dependence upon 
antimonial powder as commonly prepared. 
If it be desirable to have a compound like 
James's powder, containing a certain quan- 
tity of bone earth, which, by the bye, is of 
no use, you might take a certain quantity of 
ide, as there are some who think it 
right to have a variety, and add a certain 
quantity of the protoxide to it, or to bone 
earth, and would then get au uniform 
t, hana uselul product it would 

, giving you the protoxide minutely di- 
vided. But according to the Pharmacoperia 
directions, 1 will venture to say, that you 
will never get a compound twice alike. In 
our pharmaceutical processes, it is our ob. 
ject to obtain a protoxide in a tolerably 
uniform quantity, and the method of ob- 
taining this, consists essentially in roasting 
the sulphuret at a dull red heat, so as to 
drive off the sulphur and obtain the anti- 
mony ; it is continued to be exposed to this 
pan. ws Pars a 7 ea to rise, and to- 
the part of the operation, you must 

heat it to a white heat, in order to give ita 





white colour, as it was of a dirty colour be- 
fore. But to do this, you jam it into a cru- 
cible, so that the antimony is not all dis- 
pelled, as it would be, if spread out upon a 
flat surface, as directed by the Pharmaco- 
pawia. Upon the whole, I think that the 
antimonial powder ought to be rejected; I 
say nothing against James’s powiler, be- 
cause I believe it is useful, but the tarterised 
antimony may be deemed the standard pre- 
paration of antimony. 

An alloy of one part of antimony and six- 
teen of lead, constitutes the metal used for 
making printer’s type, and the metal upon 
which music is generally engraved. An alloy 
of antimony with iron very frequently leaves 
a beautifal star upon the ingot, and the 
alchymists entertained a great veneration 
for this ster, thinking that it would lead 
them to the discovery of the philosophers’ 
stone, and they set to work for five years, 
but all their researches ended in nothing. Lf 
you heat metallic antimony with tartar or 
tartrate of soda, you obtain an alloy of po- 
tassium, or sodium, and antimony. I shall 
introduce some of this alloy into water, and 
you will observe that it effervesces ; and if 1 
reduce it to powder, it becomes so hot as to 
take fire, constituting a kind of pyropborus ; 
but besides that, the alloy is of no import- 
ance. 

Cobalt. This metal will not detain us 
long. It is found in various states of com- 
bination, but, in general, in the form of very 
complex combinations or alloys with iron, 
arsenic, nickel, and copper, and contains a 
quantity of sulphur, and it is no easy matter 
to separate these substances from it; and I 
must refer you, for the details by which pure 
cobalt is obtained, to chemical works. 

The metal is of a yellowish grey colour, 
and resembles iron, in being capable of being 
acted upon by the magnet. he number of 
cobalt is not satisfactorily decided, and, 
therefore, I shall not allude to its com- 
pounds. I must refer you to Dr. Thomson's 
work on the atomic theory, for the state- 
ments given of it; but 1 am not satisfied 
with the results. Cobalt, when fused with 
flint, is brought into the market under the 
name of sapphire, from its blue colour ; and, 
when mixed with glass, it is called smait ; 
and here you begin to see the value of the 
oxide of cobalt, in giving a fine blue colour 
to bodies which will bear a red heat; it is, 
therefore, used in porcelain apparatus, and 
for staining glass Lue; and, in aon. all the 
blue ware you see in common use, is co- 
loured by the oxide of cobalt. 

The salts of cobalt in the diluted state, 
have a pink or reddish colour; here, for 
exaniple, is a solution of the oxide in mu- 
riatic acid ; a solution in nitric acid ; 
here is a sulphate of cobalt, but if ap- 
ply heat to either in the crystallised state, 





HEMIPLEGIA.—HYDROPHOBIA.—PLAGUE. 


xt Lecture, we shall go through 
of the metals of little importance, 
on entoren ths history of arsenic. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


MEMIPLEGIA TREATED BY THE ALCOHOLIC 
EXTRACT OF NUX Vomica.* 

Rosa Barron, xt. 56, had experienced, | 4 
fifteen years before, during her pepo. 
an attack of ee whic 
been nearly cured, a ight impediment only 
of the speech remaini n the month of 
August, 1824, she a freah and more 
violent attack. Dr. Chiavelli employed, for 
some time, the antiphlogistic plan of treat- 
ment, under which the symptoms diminished; 
but, at last, an incomplete hemiplegia of the 
left side remained. The arm was completely 

lysed, but the leg could be moved in a 
alight degree. M. Chiavelli proposed trying 
ine, which is considered by M. 
Mage ie to possess a peculiar influence on 
the spinal marrow. On account of the de- 
bilitated state of the patient, M. Chia- 
velli was unwilling to employ the pure 
, and only ventured on the alco- 
extract of nux vomica, which a at 

first  oldaiateeh in half grain doses, and 
yaa a eg in one and two grain 
Sy a The medi- 
at first, ) ay eauned excite- 
ome and disturbance of the system; these 
symptoms, however, soon ared, and 
under the use of the remedy, the patient 

completely recovered. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


In no part of South America, says M. 
Unaneu, in his topography of Lima, was 
h formerly known. It ap 
for the first time, in the summer of 1804, to 
the north of Peru, during an excessive heat, 
on which occasion Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
was sometimes at 994°; nearly all the ani- 
mals were seized with madness, especially 
dogs. It was only in 1807, that it appeared 
in the capital: in the town ‘of J ea, ee 
persons of the bites of rabid dogs. 
the north coast, the disease developed inset 
spontaneously in several individuals. 1n 





* Giorni Orit. di Med. Anclitica. Milano. 
1827 





1808, the disease In some 
dogs, the complaint 

twice ; but a bite from the with the 
cooeuh cuseh, ods acs imal by any 
Zeits. von Henke. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 


Doctor Barbantini,* of ge oo 
lates a case of hydrophobia, which 
serves being noti A person was bitwen 
by his dog, ” which he was very much 
armed ; and the alarm was increased, by 
the circumstance of the deg not being after- 
wards seen. The disease made its appear- 
ance, and for four days the patient could 
neither swallow fluids nor solids. On the 
ninth day, the returned in perfect 
health, when it was immediately leg into the 
bed-chamber of its master, whom he caress- 

ed as usual. From that moment, the hydro- 


= symptoms gradually disap’ 
bid. 


TABLES OF MORTALITY. 


M. Odier has been lately engaged in in- 
vestigations on the average duration of life 
in Geneva, all of which show a gradual ex- 
tension of the period. The inquiries of 
M. Odier go as far back as 1560, and may 
be fully rehed on. From 1.560 to 1600, the 
average duration of life was eighteen years 
and five months ; from 1600 to 1700, it was 
twenty-three years and four months; from 
this time, the period became gradually 
longer ; and, from 1 1815 to 1826, the average 
was thirty-eight years and ten months.— 
Bibioth. Univer. de Genev. t. xxxvi. 36. 1827. 


DERANGEMENT OF THE CIRCULATION, 


In addition to the physical and morel 
causes which are acknowledged to produce 
derangement of the circulation, M. Broussais 
mentions certain morbid which 
appear to exert a — influence on the 
circulating apparatus ; these are reddened 
and inflamm of the blood- 
vessels, which are ed in some persons 
after death, those who have died 
of eruptive ne as small-pox, measies, 
&e.—Annal, de mary Oct, 1897. 


INOCULATION OF THE PLAGUE.t 


The consul-general of Sweden, at Tanger, 
M. J. Graberg, in a communication which 
he sent on the 10th of August, 1819, to the 
Royal Colle a ficy of Stockholm, 

in| states, that ysician, Sarafino 
Sola, who caged re from the com- 





* Giornale di Fisica, Chimia, &e. T. x. 
+ Zeitsch. fiir die Staatsarz: 6e Jarg. 
Heft. p. 224. 
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mencement of the plague, has inoculated, 
with the permission of the government, 
some Spanish deserters, with the pus from 
pestilential buboes, mixed with an equal 
quantity of olive oil. The pus was taken 
from those persons who had the most severe 
attacks of the plague: fourteen individuals 
were inoculated with twelve punctures 
each of the lancet. In eight out of nine, 
four incisions, two inches in length, were 
made with a knife, and olive oil, mixed with 
pus, was injected into them. In seven of 
these cases, not the least trace, not even local 
or general symptoms were observable ; in the 
seven others, between the fourth and tenth 
hour after the inoculation, a few trifling 
symptoms were observed, viz. in three, a 
small pustule in the groin; in one, a car- 
buncle atthe spot of inoculation ; in three 
others, general symptoms, and great irrita- 
bility around the incisions. They were 
confined in a room, and as the symptoms 
began to appear, olive oil was administered 
internally, and employed externally. All 
the patients enjoyed very good health, with- 
out the use of any other means, the greater 
number in twenty-four hours, and the re- 
mainder in a very short time. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF POLYGALA OF 
VIRGINIA (POLYGALA SENEGA, L.)* 


M. Giacomo Folchi, professor of materia 
medica at Rome, has been lately engaged 





in examining the component parts of the 
remedy. He has found the root of polygala 
of Virginia, to be composed of a thick oil, in 
part volatile, of free gallic acid, acrid mat-) 
ter, yellow colouring matter, a small portion 
of wax, extractive gum, an azotic matter 
similar to gluten, and ligneous fibre ; of the 
subcarbonate, sulphate, and muriate, of 
potass ; of the carbonate, sulphate, and of 
a small portion of the phosphate, of lime ; 
of the carbonates of magnesia, iron, and 
silex. 





CANTERBURY TALES. 


Conjectures on the Process, by which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury creates a Doctor of Me- 
dicine ; addressed to Sir Henny Hatrorp, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. | 
Sir,—The high professional rank, and | 

distinguished situation you so deservedly 

hold, induce me to address you on the pre- 
sent occasion. Since your elevation to the | 
chair, you have exhibited a very pure speci-| 
men of classical composition’; your urbanity 
has been proverbial, and your conduct to- 





wards your professional brethren has borne 
the character of dignified moderation. 

To your learning, perspicuous examina- 
tions, and mild authority, we bave hitherto 
trusted for the creation of our metropolitan 
physicians ; and in these deliberations con- 
cerning the fitness of a candidate, you have 
in the body of censors the generous assist - 
ance of acouncil, But with surprise I find 
you have a competitor, an iatropoietic rival, 
a man of a different cloth ; a spiritual noso- 
logist, who, by some mysterious afflatus, can 
instantaneously blast a man-midwife into a 
doctor, 

Are these metamorphoses, which the 
wand of Harlequin would have disdained, to 
be legitimately incorporated with the con- 
versions of an ecclesiastical primate ? 

Having commented with this utero- 
astrictus, may not the same prelate extend 
the like discrimination and favour to others ; 
and proceed to dub his tooth-drawer, his 
chiropodist, or the ‘* callidus aliptes,”’ that 
shampoos his Grace? No class of men un- 
derstand better the value of learning than 
the clergy; it is the great instrument by 
which they have been advanced to temporal 
distinctions, and to their contingent emolu- 
ments. The whole of the existing bench of 
bishops have been educated at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and they feel reluctant in or- 
daining such as present themselves from 
other universities. The College of Physi- 
cians insist on a residence at certain uni- 
versities, and a previous diploma, before 
they will proceed to the examination of a 
candidate. Why then should the mitre, in 
defiance of these wholesome establishments, 
interpose an unrepealed abuse, an obsolete 
remnant of monkish fraud and imposture, 
to sanction a probable depredation on the 
health of his Majesty's loyal subjects? Un- 
der the act of toleration, any miserable fana- 
tic or canting hypocrite, may purchase at 
the quarter. sessions, for his half-crown, the 
title of a licensed teacher, and infest the 
highways and hedges, or the ruins of a 
fallen theatre, with his rant and denuncia- 
tions; but the archbishop does not coun- 
tenance these extravagancies and profana- 
tions of his own craft. 

Why then should his Grace degrade an 
honourable profession, by tearing down the 
fences that oppose an entrance to the un- 
qualified! Why should the public health 
be endangered by the introduction of such 
as the law has disqualified ! The Archbishop 
is fully aware that his formidable and dele- 
terious power cannot constitute a surgeon-— 
he is unable to appoint any of his retainers a 
member of the Company of A pothecaries—he 
is incapable even in the city of Canterbury, 


|in the soil of bis own domination, of setting 
|up a barber, with the prurient emblems of 
* Bibliotheca Ital. Milano, Octobre, 1827.|thelong pole, and the phiebotomising gar- 








SUPPLY OF SUBJECTS FOR DISSECTION. 


these 
him- 


rity of the perineam 

the os tince, competent to prescribe in the 
wide of human infirmities. Did his 
Grace's Chaplain plumb bis depth in Latin? 
Did he sound him in Greek? or did he 
gauge his orthodoxy What was the nature 
of the holy diploma he obtained? Did it 
commence after this fashion ? Sciant omnes, 
me, Archiepiscopum Cantuariensem, medi 


, quamdiu vixerit, per 
totam Angliam. Amen. Or, has he no parch- 
ment and extensive stamp to exhibit? In 
the reguiar order of human events, I ought 
next to inquire, what species of doctor he 
has been dubbed ; for, unhappily, in the 
natural history of physicians, there are two 
distinct orders, the Socii and Permissi. 
The former are said to constitute the Col- 

enjoy a “ local habitation and 

a name"’—they issue their mandates for the 
nomenclature and preparation of all medi- 
cines, as inclination may lead, or fancy dic- 
tate—ihey become the arbiters of human 
intellect, and levy a heavy taxation on the 
keepers of these metaphysical retreats, As 
the Pope dispenses his indulgencies, they 
sell their licenses; which they partly con- 
sume in costly viands, and in the choicest 
products of the vintage. O, fortunati ni- 
mium ! Contrasted with these dignified and 
Benedictines, is the famished 

order of the Permissi :—a — va- 
t community ; su , as on- 
oe said of Sh 4 ae to be of small 
Latin and less Greek,” and which, had he 
lived in our time, he would have said of his 
namesake, Jemmy de Fasciculis, of pedes- 
trian habits, and in the pitiless pelting of 
the storm, only protected by the shelter of 
an umbrella. From imperious necessity this 
tribe is compelled to industrious exertions, 
and obliged to follow the antiphlogistic rei- 
men they prescribe for their patients :—and 
numbers may be daily observed in rusty 
black, and old spectacles, foraging in lanes, 
or gleaning the aliquot parts of a guinea, in 
obscure courts and in blind allies. 1 was 
about to inquire to which of these orders the 
ecelesiastical prelate has appointed his 
minion ; but I havelearned with regret, that 
the extemporaneous forjoula of bis Grace, 








constitutes him a Socius, in . 
a Fellow of the C . moe i 
taste. 
i ile fera.” 
Thus, Sir, although the Right Reverend 
cannot cem a Permissus, he may ma- 


nufacture a Fellow, and smalgamate him 
with the College, ut in unum coéant, ac- 
cording to the chemistry of Athanasius : 
and although his foot has never sullied the 
classic ground of Oxford or of Cambridge, 
future candidates may be rejected by the 
censorial imbecility of this peeler of the 


ta. 
1 wish you much joy of your new ac- 
quaintance, 
And em, —H 
With every sentiment t, 
. Fosse Pinalace. 


SUPPLY OF SUBJECTS FOR DISSECTION. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir,—l am too fully persuaded of the 
value of your pages to desire to occupy them 
unnecessarily, or at length. The difficulty 
im procuring subjects for the purposes of 
anatomical science is notorious, and the 
prejudice against even the practice of dis- 
section is as extraordinary as itis ridiculous : 
it belongs to an age of barbarism rather 
than of refinement ; and that part of the 
seutence of the murderer, which directs his 
body to be anatomised, has been frequently 
contemplated with greater horror than that 
which consigns him to the executioner, I am 
a bachelor, equivocating, as the ladies say, 
between youth aud age. For these last five 
years I have been in a state of health that 
excites the apprehension of my friends, and 
I have had certain intimations that it is 
time to make a will. It is completed: my 
soul belongs to its Creator—my body I be- 
queath to a public hospital. Half a dozen 
examples of this kind, more particularly if 
amedical man of eminence would take the 
lead, would soon supply the dissecting room 
with subjects, and the generous indepen- 
dence of the bequest would still secure for 
the mortal part of the deceased a direct 
burial, instead of corrupting, as it now does, 
the atmosphere of the house, where the 
pride and ostentation, and not unfrequently 
the mistaken piety, of the survivors, de- 
tain it, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Morieunpb. 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 


In sight of Surgeon's Hall. 





BY-LAWS OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


BY-LAWS OF THE COLLEGL OF PHYSICIANS. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin,— As the College of Physicians has 
at length condescended to inform its Licen- 
tiates, what is the nature of those laws by 
which they are bound, and by the infringe- 
ment of which they e themselves to 
penalty 5 I trust you will allow me to ad- 

to you a few lines on these extraor- 
dinary enactments, I am convinced that 
you will the more readily give insertion to 
these ai ions, as I see the hireling 
scribblers of the College, are already at work 
in their vindication, and, as the disabilities 
and penalties which these by-laws for the 
first time disclose, affect a large and very 
respectable body of the medical profession. 
First, Sir, let me address a few words to 
you on the fact of the publication, which I 
attribute, as [ am sure every other disinter- 
ested person does, to the vile motive of fear. 
The wrongs of a great profession are now 
loudly proclaimed, and listened to with 
enthusiastic sympathy by the public. This 
mighty empire is rising with indignation, 
ready to coufound in one universal sen- 


tence of ruin, all privileges and 


corporate 
monopolies. But, Sir, I fear that another 


and @ worse motive has su ed this step 
to the college. That body is now engaged 
™m & great cause, in which its privileges 
must be tried against the rights of a very 

ble physician, and against the good 
and advantage of the whole community. 
Has it not been hinted to their president, by 
counsel, that this act would enable them 
to enter a court of law with greater advan- 
tage, and that the withholding it would 
furnish their antagonist with powerful ar- 
guments against them ? 

But the publication is deficient, in the 
only statement which could give it value in 
the eyes of the licentiates. I find no assur- 
ance that these by-laws, are all the by- 
laws relating to the licentiates, and that 
they will not be altered or added to, with- 
out publicity. Such an assurance was ne- 
cessary, and without it this act of the eol- 
lege is one of mere mockery. It is ® noto- 
rious fact that the college has, in repeated 
instances, availed itself of the secresy of its 
by-laws, for the purpose of oppressing its 
opponents ; nay, has even used this secreey 
1m 8 court of law (see the case of Dr. Stan- 
ger) and yet we are even desired to believe 
that this garbled (for I do not hesitate to 
assert my belief that it is not complete) 
Statement, is a manifestation of its ‘‘ disposi- 
tion to comply with the reasoneble wishes 
of the profession.” 


“7 


T am ata loss toconceive, by what process 
of insanity it is possible to the inflic- 
tion of by a on persons 
who do not receive any tion from that 
corporation, and who do not ipate in 
any of its advantages or That 
the profession and the public are not pro- 
tected by the College of Physicians is evi- 
dent, from the great number of those per- 
sons who pursue, with the most unblushing 
effrontery, a trade of deceit and fraud in 
every corner of this great city. Yetitis a 
singular circumstance, that the reason as- 
signed in its charter for the institution of 
this , is the destruction of Quacks and 
Pretenders. 1 hear that the Fellows of the 
College generally state, that such creatures 
are unworthy of their notice. How does it 
hoppens tem, at they are so very sensitive 
to the inroads of these persons, who are to 
be found only in the same station, in the 
pursuit of the same guinees, with them- 
selves? Is it wot quite plain, that if a 
foreign or a Scotch graduate, will be satisfied 
with the inferior walks of practice, he may 
journey on through life unmolested by the 
college? But let him not venture to take a 
guinea of a lord, or let him arm himself with 
the resolution of Dr, Harrison, to meet the 
College of Physicians in a court of law, as- 
sisted by the special pleading of an eminent 
barrister, the astuteness of English law, the 
leaning of our courts to existing institutions, 
and the unblushing faithlessness of a cor- 
poration. 

But, Sir, is it not a strange proceeding, 
and worthy of all admiration, that, in the 
nineteenth century ,the ~s College of Phy- 
sicians of London, the refuge of aristocratic 
pride, and assumed sanctuary of purity of 
morals and breeding, should gravely 
publish to the world two regulations for its 
members, in which it forbids them to quar- 
rel in their consultations, and to participate 
in the gains of the drugs they order from 
the apothecary. ‘This, Sir, is not all, for, 
O monstrous! a fine of a few shillings is at- 
tached to the latter offence, which would be 
visited by the Corporation of Shoemakers 
with e ion ! 

Many other observations might be made 
on these most scandalous by-laws, which it 
would be well forthe College of Physicians, 
had they yet slept in their charter chest ; 
such observations will doubtless occur to all 
readers. 1 will only add to this a remark or 
two on the gentlemen who have been 
elected into the body of Fellows. I think 
they are three in number. Dr. Babington 
owes his elevation to that high charac- 
ter he has so long held in his profession. 
The election of the two other gentlemen 
proves, that the College of Physicians is not 
unmindful of its old policy of ing to 





securing 
itself power and patronage above all things ; 





RUPTURE OF THE VENA CAVA.=SIR A. COOPER. 


ae nae sien seman of 
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RUPTURE OF THE VENA CAVA INFERIOR. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Srr,—If you deem the undermentioned 
ease of rupture of the vena cava inferior, 
pe insertion in your valuable Journal, 
you 


much oe 
our constant reader, 
W. H. Merry. 
Kentishtown, March 31, 1828. 


I was sent for to J. B., who I under- 
stood had fallen down in a fit ; on my arrival 
I found him extended on the floor in a state 
of insensibility. I immediately employed 
the usual means, bleeding, the administra- 
tion of brandy, and other stimulants, but 
without the least effect. 

The body was examined 24 hours after 
death, in presence of two eminent surgeons 
of Kensington : the appearances which pre- 
sented themselves were the following. On 
opening the thorax the right lung was found 

hering firmly to the pleura, the heart 


perfectly healthy in structure, and of the 
atural si 


ni size. 

On the abdominal viscera being apposed, 
the liver was found much enlarged and 
indurated, a large quantity of coagulated 
blood in the cavity of the abdomen ; upon 
minute examination the vena cava inferior 
was found extensively ruptured, in the 
situation of the fourth lumbar vertebra just 
before the vein terminates by dividing into 
two iliac veins, the coats were rather 
thinner than usual at the part that was rup- 
tured, but there was no appearance of ul- 
ceration ; the only symptom he complained 
of previous to the accident, was a pain in 
the right side. The subject of this acci- 
dent was a robust young man, 24 years of 
age. 


SIR ASTLEY COOPER AND THE CERTIFICATE 
TRADE. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer, 


Sta,—After serving an apprenticeship in 
the north of England, I repaired to London, 
last September, to finish my education, My 





master had been a pupil at the united Hos- 
pitals of St. Thomas and Gay; but he 
doubted whether either of the disunited 
schools would possess the advantages of the 
former single one, and recommended me not 
to put down the money, till I had made 
some inquiries. I addressed myself to one 
of the official persons who are appointed to 
receive the cash; and when | hesi in 
coming down, on account of the retirement cf 
Sir Astley, he said, ‘‘ O, my dear Sir, you 
ye. quite mistaken, we have aw a Sir 
tley, he is consulting surgeon ; he comes 
to see difficult cases; you will hear his 
opinions, and see his Daag he is often 
at the hospital.” With the characteristic 
coation of. dn spat, 5 ott heeseny oo 
iw portant point of payment. t . 
on further inquiry, thet Sir Astley signed 
the certificates of attendance, and this 
finished my scruples ; for | concluded, that 
unless he attended the hospital himself, he 
could not tell whether the pupils attended 
or not. Now, Sir, I have attended closely, 
and have not yet had an opportunity of 
seeing Sir Astley ; but I have been com- 
forted by the assurance, that he ae op 
my certificate all the same. I thought 
person who told me this, first showed his 
assurance, but I now find that it is correct. 
As this great surgeon is President of the 
College of Surgeons, and as the Council of 
the College depend more on certificates, 
for very weighty reasons, than on other 
proofs of knowledge, it will be interesting 
to the profession, and to the community, to 
know how its members, who are the 
wholesale dealers in the certificate market, 
proceed in getting up this valuable article, 
for which there is always a great demand. 
I will, therefore, recommend you, when 
your trial comes on with Mr. B. Cooper, to 
endeavour, by the examination of Mr. Har- 
rison, or the worthy Baronet, to set this 
business in a clear light. I need not pre- 
sume to suggest to you, what questions 
would be proper; but I should ask Sir 
Astley, whether any, and what, duty was 
intrusted to him, when he acce the 
post of consulting surgeon to Guy's! whe- 
ther he has been at the hospital as congult- 
ing surgeon, and given his opinion on cases 
twelve times in the last twelve months? 
whether he has been six times? whether 
he has been consulted in twenty-four cases 
in the year? or in twelve ? . How many cer- 
tificates he has signed in the last year? 
whether he has known that any one of the 
pupils, whose certificate he has signed, has 
really attended? what difference he con- 
siders there is, between testifying in 
writing his personal knowledge of a fact, 
about which he is utterly ignorant; and 
asserting, in conversation, that a thing has 
happened, when he does not know whether 
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surgeon, wl 

ly, and knows all his pupils 

personally ; or those of M. Dupuytren, who 
round his great hospital every day. 

, Sir, the President of the College 

not do such things without a good 
reason. Surely Mr. Harrison, who is known 
to be a very moral and strictly religious 
character, and the honourable Governors of 
Guy's, would not allow this certificate 
traffic without @ good purpose—they would 
not think of using Sir Astley’s name as a 


The example of great men soon influences 
those below them, and that of Sir Astley 
has not been lost on my brother pupils. For 
many of them have signed a certificate 
about Mr. B. Cooper's operation, yet were 
not present at it, and admit the truth of 
your report, al h they have public! 
attested its falsehood. And you sip ieee, 
how five wise men followed Sir Astley 
through the mud in a court of justice, 
speaking about facts which they knew 
nothing of, as boldly as if they had seen 
them ; that this new method of certifying 
and testifying is not yet generally admitted, 
appears from the verdict in thet cause. 

Yours, with much respect and gratitude, 
Acumnyus Guyensis, 

A spectator of Mr. B. Cooper's 
operation, bat not a signer of 
the exculpatory letter. 

Maze Pond, April 5, 1828. 





8ST. THOMAS'S AND GUY'S HOS- 
Pit 


Guy's HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF DISLOCATION OF THE HUMERUS, 
REDUCED AT THE BXPIRATION OF FIVE 
WEEKS APTER THE INJURY. 


A stovr man, 60 years of age, was ad- 
mitted into the Hospitat on Tuesday noon, 
April 8th, having received severe injury to 
the shoulder joint, five weeks previously. 

According to the patient's statement, he 
slippeddown whilst walking, and fell upon his 
shoulder : he applied to a surgeon(?) who in- 
formed him that the injury was only a sprain, 


~aud prescribed liniments ; but finding that 


No, @41, 


he was incapacitated from using his arm at 
the expiration of five weeks, he applied to 
the Hospital. . 

When admitted, it was readily discovered 
upon examination that the humerus had 


- | suffered dislocation downwards and forwards 





the head of the bone being thrown be- 
neath the pectoral muscle. ‘The character- 
istic signs of the injury were very palpable 
—the elbow, separated from the side, and 
slightly inclined backward—the prominence 
beneath the pectoral muscle, &c. 

Tartar emetic was exhibited ad nauseam, 
and the pulleys were then employed, uatil 
the head of the bone was drawn below the 
level of the coracoid process, when the sur- 
geon, Mr. Cooper, put his foot in the axilla, 
at the same time carrying the humerus for- 
wards ; by these means the reduction was 
effected in the space of fifteen minutes. 

“J 


There has been no operation performed at 
this Hospital during the last fortnight ; 
notice was given of an operation last Tues- 
day week, but the patient it was understood 
had become so alarmed at recent occurrences, 
that he had decamped, and by way of mend- 
ing matters, had gone over to St. Thomas's 
Hospital, under the care of Mr. Travers. 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF DISLOCATION OF THE FEMUR UP- 
WARDS, REDUCED AT THE EXPIRATION 
OF SIXTEEN DAYS. 


A stout muscular Irishman applied to the 
Hospital for relief on Sunday, March 25, 
having received an injury to the hip joint 
sixteen days previously. e accident oc- 
curred in the country, from a wagon having 
fallen upon him ; he was unable to stand or 
walk after the injury, and great tumefaction 
speedily ensued. It was discovered, two 
days before the man’s admission, that the 
femur was dislocated upwards, and attempts 
were made to effect the reduction, but with- 
out success. 

When the patient was admitted, and strip- 
ped for the purpose of examination, the na- 
ture of the injury was so very apparent, that 
it was at once decided that the femar was 
dislocated upwards on the dorsum of the 

Tartar emetic was administered in re- 
peated doses, until nausea was produced, 
and blood-letting was employed to the 
amount of thirty ounces; under the state 
of depression induced by these means, the 
pulleys were used, and it was not until after 
extension had been employed for more than 
an hour, that the reduction of the bone was 
accomplished. 


The case was saga managed by the 





dresser of the week, Mr. 
E 





SURGEONS’ PETITIONS.—_THR NINNYHAMMERS. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, April 12, 18%, 


——— 

Perrrions, praying for the removal of 
the obstacles which impede the acquisition 
of anatomical knowledge, baye been for- 
warded for presentation to the Legislature, 
from members of the profession, assembled 
at public meetings* at Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, and other towns. A petition 
to the same effect is also now lying for sig- 
nature at the rooms of the Westminster 
Medical Society. We regret that the pro- 
vincial practitioners have not availed them- 
selves of this opportunity of praying for a 
reform of the ebuses in the College of Sur- 
geons, which abuses present, in fact, the 
greatest obstacle tv the acquisition of the 
science of anatomy, since, by the regulations 
of that corrupt and benighted body, the 
provincial schools of anatomy are not re- 
cognised. 


Axotner impotent attempt has been made 
by the three ninnyhammers of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, to suppress the publication of 
Hospital reports, by the exclusion of a gen- 
tleman whom they suppose to be the 
writer of the report of Mr. Branssy 
Coorer’s case of lithotomy. We have but 
one word to say at present, by way of notice 
of this attempt, and that shall be an interjec- 
tional one, used under circumstances not 
very dissimilar, by a facetious contemporary, 
Poh! Poh? Poh? We refer our readers, 
however, to an able and spirited communica- 
tion on this subject by a correspondent, 
who has this week addressed us under the 
signature of Moracer. Another letter, 
also weil deserving of perusal, on the subject 
of the certificate trade carried on at the | 
Berough Hospitals, will be found in this 
week's number. 





* A meeti 


of Mr. Grainger’s pupils is 
advertised for next, at ene o'clock, 


Mr. Brawssy Coorsa has addressed a 
letter to Roderick Macleod, which certainly 
is not calculated to diminish the impression 
that he is indebted for the situation which 
he holds at Guy's Hospital, rather to the 
relation in which he stands to Sir Asriay 
Cooper, than to his intellectual pre-emi- 
nence. The letter consists only of « single 
sentence, but that sentence is nonsense. 
Here it is. 


Srn,—In consequence of the foul misrepre- 
equation Sep inane 5 y, at 
Guy's Hospital, it had been my intention, 
originally, to transmit to you the details of 
that operation for your ; but as 1 
have since been strongly recommended by 
my friends to seek redress for this injury else- 
Mo I forbear to anticipate any partof my 
own case until the full iculars shall be 
made public in a court of justice. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Branssx B. Cooper. 


April 1, 1828. 


The well-wishers of Mr. Braysay 
Coorer will probably regret that he did not 
submit his sentence to a little friendly re- 
vision, before rashly committing it to the 
press ; for it cannot be denied that this gen- 
tleman’s diction sayours strongly of the 
mental confusion, which he seems to have 
betrayed during the late melancholy exhibi- 
tion at Guy's Hospital. The first moiety of 
Mr. Branssy Coorer’s sentence is some- 
what perplexing, since the plusquam-per- 
fect propriety of its grammatical construc- 
tion seems to intimate that he was moved 
by the alleged misrepresentation of his 
Tecent case of lithotomy, to transmit the 
details of it to Roderick Macleod, at a period 
antecedent to the performance of the opera- 
tion. But the congluding moiety of Mr. 
Braxssy Coorrr’s sentence, easts the 
merit of the first portion of it completely 
into the shade. Mr. Branssy Coorra, it 





seems, forbears to anticipate any part of bis 
own case, until—until what period, gentle. 
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reader? Why, until the full particulars | mere fact of his apparent inability to write a 
shall be made public im a court of justice. | single sentence, in which he can accurately 
Argal, Mr, Braxssy Cooren will be ready | convey his meaning to the public. This 
te anticipate his case, when the public are in} jetter or sentence may, undoubtedly, ope- 
possession of the full perticwlars. Of a truth, | rate more disadvantageously to Mr. Baansay 
looking to the brevity of this epistle, and| Cooper, than it ought in fairness to do; 
seeing that brevity is the soul ef wit, it is, | and we regret, for his own sake, as well as 
perhaps, as witty @ specimen of ecomposi-|/ypon public grounds, that the only ex- 
tion, as ever emanated from the intellect of planation he intends for the present to give, 
a pure Hospital surgeon. It is redolent of | of the extraordinary circumstances attend- 
the spirit which characterises the produc- | ing his late operation, and the only means 


tions of the Bat tribe ; it is inspired hy the 
soul and genius of Dogberry ; 


Dogberry. Bring my pen and inkhorn. 

Verges. We must do it wisely. 

Dogberry. We will spare for no wit, I 
warrant you ; here’s that shall drive them to 
a non-eam, 


Mr. Branssy Cooper will not anticipate 
his case, until the full particulars of it shall 
be made public in a court of justice! Truly, 
a most cautious resolution! and when the 
full particulars of it shall be made public in 
a court of justice, he is determined to com- 
mence his anticipations. And the writer 
of this epistle, seeing that he is a pure hos- 
pital surgeon, we must, per force, believe to 
be one of the heads and ornaments of his 
profession! Doubt this, ye ozenenaL PRac- 
TrT1oneRs, and you will be held up to pub- 
lic scorn, as “‘ the chaff and bran” of your 
profession! Doubt this, ye general prac- 
titioners, and your incredulity will be stig- 
matised as presumptuous contumacy to- 
wards the Traverses, the Stanleys, and the 
Simons, of the age! Doubt this, ye de- 
spised and degraded members of a “ subordi- 
nate department of the profession,” and you 
will incur the awfu) resentment of that 
galaxy of surgical genius, whose paths are 





which he affords the public of forming a 
judgment of his ability, are those which he 
has furnished in this singularly infelicitous 
specimen of his literary accomplishments, 
Why, we should be glad to know distinctly, 
does Mr, Baanssy Coorga postpone pub- 
lishing his own account of the details of the 
late operation? Why does he delay satis- 
fying the public mind, that the extraordinary 
circumstances attending the late operation 
were occasioned by the extraordinary diffi- 
culties of the case! Why does he defer, to 
a distant period, the discharge of a duty, 
which he owes to himself, to the profession, 
and to the public,—that of showing, that he 
is competent to hold a situation, in which 
the health and lives of the objects of a 
charitable institution depend upon his com- 
petency? Does he imagine that the public 
will be satisfied with the reason which he 
assigns for his silence in this letter—s 
letter which, brief as it is, furnishes no 
slight evidence of mental confusion, and 
which is itself calculated to increase the 
public doubts and misgivings, as to the ta- 
lents of the writer? Does he imagine that 
the public will be satisfied with being told, 
that he forbears anticipating his case, because 
he has been recommended by his friends to 
seek redress for the injury elsewhere? 


paths of purity, and whose perfections it is Redrass for the injury! What proof is there 


treason to your liege masters to call in 
question ! 

We are far, however, from wishing to 
draw any inferences unfavourable to Mr. 
Baawssy Cooren’s surgical skill, from the 


before the public, that Mr. Bransay 


| Coorer has a right to complain of injury? 


who, we should be glad to know, according 
to the primé facie evidence before the pub- 


| lie, is the pasty injured t Is it Mr. Baansey 


E? 
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Cooper, who, according to that primé facie 
evidence, has received injury, or the pub- 
lic, who expect, and, if necessary, have 
right to insist, that the disposal of Hospital 
Surgeoncies shall in no case be made a 
matter of family jobbing, corrupt influence, 
and intrigue? We do not say that the ex- 
traordinary circumstances attending the late 
operation are not capable of explanation, if 
extraordinary difficulties can be shown to 
have existed; but we do not hesitate to 
affirm, that, in the absence of all proof of 
such difficulties, those circumstances pre- 
sent a strong primd facie case against Mr. 
Branssy Coorer. Not a single material 
fact in our report, be it remembered, has 
been contradicted. The profession and the 
public have no reason to doubt, therefore, 
that at the end of fifty-five minutes, after 
employing a multiplicity of different instru- 
ments, Mr. Branssy Cooper performed an 
operation, which is usually accomplished by 
skilful surgeons in five or six minutes. The 
profession and the public have no reason to 
doubt, that after this performance of the 
operation, the patient died. Lastly, the 
profession and the public have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of our report of the post- 
mortem examination, for the accuracy of this 
report has not been denied; and let it be 
observed, that if any extraordinary difficul- 
ties had existed in this case, such difficulties 
would have been demoustrated by the post- 
mortem examination. Let us see, then, what 
is the question at issue, and what is the 
evidence, as it stands at present, on each 
side of that question. The question is, as 
we stated last week, whether the operation 
lasted nearly one hour, in consequence of 
extraordinary difficulties, which batiled the 
skill of an unexceptionable operator, during 
a period tenfold as long as that commonly 
employed ; or, whether the operation lasted 
nearly one hour, because it was the turn of 
a surgeon to operate, who has obtained his 
situation, not in consequence of any pre- 


eminent ability he has displayed, but in 
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consequence of his connexion with Sir 
Asriey Coorer. The primd facie evidence 
on the one side of this question, consists of 
the facts to which we have above adverted, 
not one of which has been, or cay Be, truly 
contradicted ; the primd facie evidence, on 
the other side, consists partly of a general 
denial of the accuracy of our report, by Mr. 
Bransny Coorer’s pupils, more than one- 
third of whom did not witness the operation, 
and partly of the letter or sentence of Mr. 
Branssy Cooper himself, which we have 
just laid before our readers. 

But it may be said, and it is in fact un- 
blushingly avowed by the Bats and Corrup- 
tionists, that if Mr. Branspy Coopazr were 
now to publish his own account of the de- 
tails of the late operation, such a publica- 
tion, however imperiously called for by jus- 
tice, humanity, and general expediency, 
would materially diminish, and in all pro- 
bability entirely defeat, his chance of ob- 
taining a verdict in the action which he has 
commenced against Tuk Lancer. Does Mr. 
Branssy Cooper imagine, that this will be 
deemed by the public a satisfactory reason 
for withholding all explanation at a time 
when explanation is most called for? The 
mistake which this gentleman commits, in 
common with other surgeons, to whose 
failures publicity has been given through the 
medium of an independent medical press, 
consists in an extravagant estimate of his 
own consequence, as compared with the 
safety of hospital patients, and the right 
which the public has to know, that the du- 
ties of hospital functionaries are adequately 
discharged. Comment on the failures of 
these hospital functionaries is instantly de- 
nounced by the unsuccessful operators as 
libellous, and to criticise their blunders is, 
in their view of the matter, little short of 
an invasion of a supposed vested right to 
Not a 
syllable ever escapes the ‘‘ Hole and Corner” 
surgeons, which indicates compassion for the 
patients, who may be destroyed by their un- 


commit blunders with impunity. 
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skilfulness, or respect for the public, who 
have a right to be assured of their compe- 
tency. Full of wrath and bitterness against 
the publishers of their failures, they reserve 
all their tenderness and compassion for 
themselves, The morality which they, in 
their benevolence, inculcate, is, that the ig- 
porant operator is the true object of sym- 
pathy ; the law which they, in their righte- 
ousness, would fain persuade a jury of their 
countrymen to sanction is, that he who ven- 
tures to expose official ignorance, is a fit ob- 
ject for punishment. It is right that Mr. 
Branssy Coorer should understand, that 
the question to which his recent exhibition 
has given rise, is no more a question be- 
tween him and Tae Lancer, than it is a 
question between him and the young gen- 
tlemen who gratuitously bore testimony to 
his surgical ability, and volunteered their 
approbation of an operation which they did 
not witness. ‘The public care not two straws 
whether, by withholding an immediate ex- 
planation, Mr. Brayssy Coorgr may be in 
a better, or in a worse condition to obtain a 
verdict at a future period against this Jour- 
nal. The only question in which the pub- 
lie are interested, is, whether Mr. Bransny 
Cooper is, or is not competent to discharge 
the duties of a hospital surgeon; and asthe 
withholding of all explanation, under the 
extraordinary circumstances attending the 
late operation, renders that question doubt- 
ful, the public have a right to expect, that 
if this gentleman “‘ forbears to anticipate 
his case,” he will also forbear to operate on 
the hospital patients. 

As to the insinuation of a feeble con- 
temporary, that we have been influenced by 
“* private malice” against Mr. Branssy 
Coorsn, in giving publicity to his failure, 
we shall merely observe, that it is as ridi- 
culous as it is false. For Mr. Brawsay 
Coorer, in all the relations of private life, 
we entertain the greatest respect and esteem ; 
but for his talents as a surgeon, we donot 
entertain much veneration, 
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Private malice? Bah! As journalists, we 
know nothing of Mr, Branssy Coorer but 
jin his public capacity, and it is by his con- 
duct in that capacity that Mr. Bransay 
Cooper must stand or fall in the judgment 
of the préfession and of the public. It is the 
fearless uncompromising independence of 
this Journal, which is the real source of our 
strength, and the true cause of the hatred 
which is felt towards us by the ignorant and 
the corrupt. We disclaim all animosities or 
predilections with respect to individuals ; 
our praise has been spontaneously bestowed 
upon talent and integrity, and our hostility 
houestly directed against ignorance, corrup- 
tion, and false pretension. A patient on 
whom Mr. Lawrence operated for stone, 
died last week at St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, and Roderick Macleod ‘‘ ventures to 
say, that if we speak of this case at all, we 
|shall speak of it in a very different tone 
from that which is adopted with regard to 
Mr. Branssy Cooper !” “ Nothing venture, 
nothing have,” says the proverb, and we 
presume it was not without some previous 
calculation, founded upon the doctrine of 
chances, that the Scotch Dub resolved to try 
how far he might mislead the public, and at 
the same time cast an imputation on the 
character of 'ue Lancet. Let us see what 
Roderick accomplishes by the experiment ; 
let us see what the Yertow Gorn, armed 
with the triple armour of brass, brimstone, 
and a Scotch diploma, takes by his venture. 
The object of Roderick, in the passage to 
which we have adverted, is to produce an 
impression that we should either take no 
notice at all of Mr. Lawrence's unsuccess- 
ful case of lithotomy, out of partiality to that 
gentleman, or that, if we noticed it, we 
should speak of it in a different tone from 
that which has been adopted with regard to 
Mr. Baaxsny Coorer ; not because there 
was any real difference in the two cases, but 
because we are desirous of softening and 
explaining away the errors of Mr. Law- 
rence, and of exaggerating and inflaming 











THE YELLOW GOTH'S VENTURE. 


those of Mr. Bransny Cooren. Now the 
only answer we will give to Roderick’s in 
sinuation, shall be by contrasting the facts | sun 
presented by Mr. Lawrence's case, aceord- 
ing to Roderick’s own report of it, with the 
facts presented by the case of Mr. Bransny 
Coorgza. In Mr. Bransay Cooren’s case, 
the stone was extracted at the end of fifty- 
five minutes, after a great variety of different 
instruments had been employed, the pa- 
tient’s sufferings being apparently uninter- 
mitted during the whole of this protracted 
period, being tenfold that usually employed. 

The following is Roderick’s own account 
of Mr. Lawrence’s unsuccessful case :— 


** Lithotomy. 


ont 
ormed this operation upon a young man 
bout twenty years old, er Nas been 
affected with this complaint for some years. 
The land was rather thickened 
and hard; and the existence of a fistula 
tendered the neighbouring parts more diffi- 
eult to divide than usual, and occasioned a 
ood deal of hemorrhage. The operation 

ar ae ee with a a curved staff ; 
scalpel was plunged in 

bee the groove of thet instrument, and 
brought out about three inches below the 


to the 
was about as 


then 

large phy a egg, "yeadily extracted : 
be a of 
Siete ed a 


tis, at p 


e. 


, going on well.” 





: 


In Mr, Baanspy Cooren’s case, the pa- 
tient was removed from the operating 
theatre, without any hope of a favourable 
issue, and his sufferings were speedily ter- 
minated by death. 


The following is Roderick’s own aceount of 
the termination of Mr. Lawrence's case :— 


“The patient whom we mentioned fast 
week to have been operated on by Mr. Law 
rence, dintign Sunday, eight days after the 

e was 
Sade to tad Cuan phan estat tle 
se tees emeancetreed 

on n t 
covered that he was eding ab AG ce 

pote i age remored a gona 
f congela fom the wound and from 


» March 24, Mr. Lawrence | 





| me - omnes ay of 
t, in spite 
“all attempts to support him, he fie peed 
i, and died the aost wereing. 
was phate his friends, flees om any 
examination take place. 
The quantity of blo! 
Seve. cheughe ion desu ved the 
ve t, to e ° 
tient ; but it a that he had a im 
pression that operation would be fatal 
to him,” &e. 


And then follows some twaddie about 
* the forebodings of a weak, perhaps, dis- 
eased intellect,” not material to the case. 


We leave Ropserick Macusop to the 
enjoyment of all the benefit he can derive 
from the success of his venture, But there 
is one part of Ropgxicx’s, conduct, with 
respect to Mr. Braysay Coorsn’s case, 
which, with a view to the future dispensa- 
tion of even-handed justice, is, at the pre- 
sent moment, well worthy of notice, Ropz- 
nick declares that he has ‘‘ particular rea- 
sons, altogether unconnected with the cuse itself, 
for declining, at, present, to publish any 
report of his own ;” and, in another part of 
his ‘‘ Excrescence,”’ he states that he ab- 
stains from motives of prudence, from giving 
any details of Mr. Baanssy CoorEn’s 
ease.” All this is sufficiently indicative of 
another attempt to get up a case, per fas et 


he |"efas against Tuer. Lancer. In fact, we 


know that the machinery of the Bats and 
Corruptionists is already at work for this 
purpose, and it may, perhaps, be a fortunate 
circumstance for the sake of truth and jus- 
tice and humanity, that. the Number of this 
Journal, containing the report of Mr, 
Branszy Cooper's case, is also the Num- 
ber which contains demonstrative evidence 
of a foul but unsuccessful attempt to obtain 
an unjust verdict against Tax Lancer, by 
suppressing the testimony of a competent 
and honourable witness. 

Our readers will collect from the foregoing 
observations, that, notwithstanding the deuh 
of that portion of Macleod’s ‘* Excrescence’’ 
the | intended for provineial circulation, the thing 
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still exists ; it has, however, all the symp- 
toms of decay, 

For when the date of Nock is out, 

Off drops the sympathetic snout. 

We shall select from the last Number of 
‘the Excrescence, one wilful falsehood, and 
one specimen of erudition :— 

** In the case of Mr. Bransby Cooper 


(says Roderick,) there is another circum- 
stance of peculiar aggravation ; we allude to 
the manner in which it has been noticed im 
the public papers. This was not accidental, 
for it appeared the very morning of publica- 
tion; it was a wilful aggravation of injury, 
and a refinement of malice.” 

If the writer of this passage believed what 
he here insinuates, namely, that the leading 
paragraph in The Times, noticing Mr. Baans 
ay Cooper's case, was written, or caused to 
be inserted by us, he would merely be a con- 
temptible blockhead, as incapable of appre: 
ciating the character of The Times Journal, 
as he is of estimating our own, But the 
writer knew that to be false, wirich he here 
asserts, namely, that the paragraph in The 
Times appeared on the morning of the pub- 
lication of the report ; for he knew that the 
paragraph appeared in The Times on Saturday, 
and that The Lancet is invariably published, 
in point of fact, though not nominally, on 
Friday. 

So much for the wilful falsehood: the 
specimen of erudition is found in the follow- 
ing quotation, which Roperrex thinks ap- 
plicable to as, after declaring that he once 
entertained a hope that “ bis own little 
-bow-wows” would effect a change in the 
tone of Tar Lancer, and confessing that he 
now finds it to be a hopeless case. 

“‘ Quem Deus vult perdere ptius dementit.” 

This is a stroke of slip-slop scholarship, 
after the fashion of Jamie Johnstone's 
“ Tempora mutantur,” “ nemo contentus,” 
* vor et praterea nihil,” “ ultra aneurisman,” 
 ambo recantare parati,” &c, It is, however, 
Roderick’s first attempt at a quotation, and if 
the application of Txt Lawxcer produce the 
same effeet upon his classical, as upon his po- 





oo 
etical ventures, it will be his last. By the by, 
we regret having deprived ourselves of a 
source of amusement, by snuffing out Rode- 
rick’s poetical existence with a single arti- 
ele, as one Josiah Huggins was pronounced 
in a late Number of our favourite periodical, 
The Evangelical, to have been cured of scro- 
fulous legs and atheistical principles, under 
one sermon. Be of good cheer, Roderick, 
and try thy hand at poetry again! What 
though thou raistookest a Greek poem on 
astronomy for.an anatomical treatise, thy 
verse was nevertheless as good as thy prose, 
and not worse than some of thy prescrip- 
tions! Be not discountenanced, YeLLow 
Gorn! and peradventure thou mayest im- 
prove. Resume, O medical Melibeus, 
thy oaten pipe ; solace thyself with pastoral 
and sulphur; but meddle not with a language 
of which thou knowest as little as thy pa- 
tients know of the composition of the pilule 
é micé panis, which thou art wont, with so 
much wit and honesty, to prescribe for 
them! 





Notes. on the Epidemic Cholera. By R. H. 
Kennepy, M.D., &c. Surgeon, Bombay 
Presidency, Calcutta, 1827. Thacker 
and Co. pp. 277. 


No disease of late years has excited mote 
attention, than that dreadful scourge of 
mankind—the. Cholera of the Fast. 80 
rapidly destructive, indeed, has been its 
progress ; so widely devastating its career, 
that it has literally passed on like a flood, 
sweeping all before it; depopulating cities 
and annihilating armies, and realizing to 
us, in modern times, those horrible pes- 
tilencies ‘which prevailed in days of yore. 
The subject has become highly important 
ina national as well as in a professional 
point of view, for so fatal in its results has 
been the disease in question, that our very 
political existence in India has been threat- 
ened by this fell malady :—we turn, there- 
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fore, to the book under review, written by a 
resident medical officer, in full expectation 
of eliciting valuable practical information, 
on a question involving the fate of thou- 
sands. 

The author, in his introductory remarks, 
draws a melancholy picture of the conse- 
quences resulting from the native theory of 
fatalism, by which all precautionary measures 
are regarded as a presumptuous struggle 
against the Deity, and the inhabitants thus 
abandon themselves to propitiating by sacri- 
fice, or soothing by prayer, the demon of 
pestilence. But there is also practised, ac- 
cording to the author, the most debasing 
and disgusting superstitious rites, ‘ rather 
as magical incantation than as the spirit 
of devotion.” It is here remarked : 


KENNEDY ON CHOLERA. 


| rious opportunities of witnessing the disease 
in question, in all the forms it assumes ; the 
first occasion was in the city of Surat, a 
densely populous city, situated in a remak- 
ably level country. The epidemic, it seems, 
had commenced about a hundred miles 
N. E. of Calcutta, in August 1817; and 
having traversed the peninsula from east to 
west, directly in the face of the periodical 
winds, which are westerly, it reached the 
Bombay coast in one year. Thence it pur- 
sued a westward course, at length reaching 
|a fortress situated 150 miles from Surat ; 
from this garrison some prisoners of war 
were brought to Surat, and to the arrival 
of them was imputed the introduction of the 
disease. The author, however, subsequently 
states that he witnessed the disease, as far 
as could be ascertained, arising sporadically, 





“ To refer to the particulars of these de- 
moniacal ings would be to weary my | 
readers with offensive details; but I cannot | 
pass over, as a singular coincidence with | 
the Mosaic institution of the. scape-goat,* 
directed to’ be let loose into the wilder- 
ness, loaded with the curse of the sins of 
the cengregation, the similar ceremony 
practised in some here, of dedicating 
a buffalo to the spirit of the plague, and 
turning it loose into the woods. Wherever 
the poor brute directed its course, the popu- 
lation rose in a body to diive it back iato 
the forests. It was not only supposed to be 
accursed, and bearing the curse and punish- 
ment for the onat, oa the pestilence was 
ex whenever it was seen; nor was 
the district relieved from alarm until the 
devoted beast had been destroyed by tigers, 
or sank exhausted under the pitiless perse- 
eution, which goaded it from village to 
village.” 

The book is arranged into nine chapters, 
which division being convenient, we shall 
preserve it in the subsequent analysis. 

Cuar. 1. History of the disease, as it ap- 


peared under the author’s observation.— From 
the year 1818 to 1826, Dr. Kennedy had va- 





* See Mead on Plague, for a singular ac- 
count of a human sacrifice under similar 
circumstances, and a most curious and 
learned note respecting it—Dr. Mead’s 
Works, 4to. 1762. p, 245. 


and singularly enough affecting one batta- 
lion only, although the most unrestrained 
intercourse existed between the infected 
and two other battalions. 


Cnav. IL. Theories respecting epidemic cholera. 
—The author first notices the report of the 
Medical Board of Calcutta, in 1818, in which 
an opinion is stated that the epidemic cho- 
lera is a visceral disorder, and that the 
symptoms of cerebral affection are but occa- 
sional and secondary. In the history of the 
post-mortem examination it was observed 
| in the report, 

“The brain was generally of a natural 
appearance. In one or two instances, 
lymph was effused between its membranes, 
near the coronal suture, so as to cause ex- 
tensive adhesions. In other cases, the si- 
nuses and the veins leading to them, were 
stuffed with very dark blood.” 

Our author combats this officially delivered 
opinion, contending, on the authority of 
Pott and Bell, that disease of the brain may 
be very clearly evidenced by the symptoms 
existing during life, and yet a post-mortem 
examination fail in showing any organic 
lesion. However, in the two first inspec- 
tions which Dr. Kennedy himself made, 
he found a turgid state of all ure blood- 
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vessels of the brain, and ‘‘ specks of blood 
started up under the scalpel,” in cutting 
through the substance of the brain: such 
were the appearances found in all his sub- 
sequent researches. The observations of 
Mr. Crew and of Mr. Gordon, in respect to 
the morbid appearances of the brain, are 
quoted in confirmation of the author's state- 
ment; both of these gentlemen, it seems, 
were strenuous advocates for blood-letting. 


The author thas states his own opinion :— 


“ T consider concussion of the brain to 
be the disease, how induced I know not, 
following the above inexplicable shock sus- 
tained by the constitution; and the fa 
Ja 8 to be symptomatic of the 
disorder of the brain ; ond finally, I consi- 
der the purging and vomiting to be no part 
of the disease, but the struggle and effort 
of nature to relieve the constitution, and 
cast off the noxious principle 
stroying it. For the treatment of such a 
disease, the indication is distinctly apparent 
to relieve the brain by bleeding, and to 
induce the sanitary process of vomiting and 
purging where they do not exist, or to mo- 
derate them when violent. Into these brief) 
injunctions may be resolved all that has 
been written on respectable authority ; and 
the only difference in my theory is, that I 
would propose a regular systematic proce- 
dure, in erence to the uncertainty, hesi- 
tation, and undecidedness which, in spite 
of every thing that has yet been written, 
continues to prevail, in a case where of all 
others the patient's safety most mainly 
hinges on the promptitude of treatment.” 


Caap. IIL. On the contagiousness and epide- 
mic character of cholera.—After professing 
his incredulity respecting the disease in 
question being ‘‘ a new destruction let loose 
upon the land;” and, indeed, doubting 
whether there be any one new disease since 
the time of man’s creation, the author puts 
this important question—‘“* Why this disease 
should establish itself a permanently con- 
stantly operating scourge upon the country, 
instead of exhausting itself as on former 
occasions *” 

The answer given to this (which it is ad- 
mitted hazards the assertion of the conta- 
gioys nature of the epidemic) is, that within 


a7 
the last few years, the whole of the Penina- 
sula has become but one empire, and hence 
a system of unrestrained intercourse is car- 
tied on where formerly little or no commu- 
nication existed. 

It is not our intention here to enter fully 
into the consideration of the remote cause 
of cholera ; that it prevails as an epidemic, 
and that too of the most destructive kiad, is 
admitted on all hands, but the medical 
world is divided in respect to whether the 
disease arise from a peculiar noxious condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, or from specific 
contagion. In opposition to the first opinion, 
we have the singular fact noticed by the 
author, that the disease pursued its pro- 
gress from east to west, in direct opposition 
to the periodical winds which were blowing 


which is de-|/tom the latter point ; and that in every in- 


stance it occurs in the immediate track of 
human intercourse. Sir Gilbert Blane, in 
a letter published, in 1325, and addressed to 
the Directors of the East India Company, is 
very explicit in his opinion of the contagious 
It must be admitted, 
however, that there is much doubt still at- 
tached to the subject.* 


nature of cholera. 


The chapter concludes with the following 
remark :— 


“* Tam under the necessity of ending this 
part of the discussion with observing; that 
to the best of my judgment, I know no cha- 
racter belonging to any contagious disease 
which cholera does not appear to me to 
possess ; and thatif it be not contagious, I 
know no other disease which I should be 
inclined to consider so.” 


Cuav. 1V. Onthe virulence and malignity of 
cholera, as compared with other epidemics.—W e 
have room for only one extract from this 
chapter. 

“ To ascertain, therefore, the trae pro- 
portional mortality of the prevailing epide- 
mic cholera, recourse may be had to those 





* Vide vol.vi. p. 275 of this Journal, 

where an interesting account is given of the 
ogress of cholera to the shores of the 
editerranean, 
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mechanical causes. Other cases are re- 
ferred to by the author, where th¢ *‘ epilep- 
tie or cerebral excitement” was reduced 
Ly “ troops ; ao and carried off by vomiting and purgiog. 
=" "We have thus the report of 37j| | Htieevowedly thoauthor’s object to prove 
cent. in the former, 88 in the | a8 we before stated, that the brain is pri- 
fer, wich, considering iat i inane witha, | marily affected in cholera, and he wishes to 
twelve hours, Scldaadly mute it to one of establish an analogy between that disturb- 
bef sor that has ever afflicted | ance of cerebral fanction produced by com- 
motion of the mass from mechanical causes, 
Cuar. V. On theconsussios of the train. | “07 Sh? cozehenl Aesnngpmant, charrved in 
We here arrive at the author's “ hobby ;” =. Spt woes aaa ot apininn as 
having previously stated that ‘‘ concussion of snalogy omni te precize pathological 
the brain” ia the “‘lethi fabricator” in cho- | “tition of the brain, inmany tees of con- 
lore, (thie phrase, we pregame, in 0 falvi- cussion, rd are Su: oe 
cution of the writer,) aud that the purging tion. sovecling nathing,;. bet # in, net, 90, in 
and vomiting are sanitary processes: he at- eadem, esoptding tote extiervows mow. 
tempts to substantiate this doctrine by ex- ing, for phere he talle wate vessels on the 
hibiting what he terms ‘‘ a series of ana- curfece are highly turgid, .end the gubstence 
legeus ciee tin of the brain itself is inordinately vascular. If 
First, he speaks of concussion of the |e *uthor had simply contended that the 
brain resulting from mechanical violence, |/#"* #age of concussion, when s violent 
shock has been given to the body, and what 
is usually designated reaction, has not yet 
taken place, when all the vitsl powers 


and quotes the opinions of Pott, Bell and 
Abernethy, that great prostration of strength, 
vomiting, and partial stupefaction, are the 

are prostrate, the skin cold, and heart 


characteristics of this affection, being totally 


distinct from those of inflammation or organic , 
lesion, to be detected by dissection. collapse in extreme cases of cholera, we 
. should have admitted the analogy.. But, we 
Rn hee ee must observe, that this state of congestion 
Concussion Clg gy of is common to all extreme injuriés, the pa- 
nervous system, cannot tient recovering from it, without manifest- 
itself with such clearly defined mpwptone ing any subsequent cerebral deran ; 
r gement ; 
pe when it, sseulte from positive A it is not, therefore, the pale and almost 


injuries; but, when — well-known 
characteristics are discoverable, however| lifeless condition of the patient which we 


me _— —h aban y one regard as evidence of concussion of the 
their appearance, that though the causes | brain, buta certain train uf symptoms which 
may be different, the diseases are oe supervene. 

Two cases are next related, which are 
regarded by the author as “ instances of} Cuar. V1. On the nature and character of 
commotion or concussion of the brain, pro- | critical dischar,s.—The object of the author, 
‘duced by high nervous excitement of an| in this chapter, is to show the analogous 
epileptic character.” They appear to have | operation of nature in various critical dis- 
been cases of sudden congestion of blood in| charges, as compared with the evacuations 
the brain, and in both instances there was| which constitute the secondary symptoms of 
the similar state of extreme collapse, which | cholera, The vomiting which follows long- 
succeeds to violent injury of the body, from| continued syncope ; the nausea which su- 


scarcely acting, resembles the condition of 
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pervenes on the cold stage of an in- 
termittent, and the critical melanoid dis- 
charges in fevers, are all adduced as sanative 
processes. At the commencement of the 
chapter, Dr. Kennedy takes occasion to ex- 
press his belief to a certain extent in the 
doctrine of planetary influence on disease ; 
he says :— 

“ The constitution here, both of native 
and denizen, is as sssuredly under lunar 
influence, or, what is the same thing, under 
the influence of the ehanges of weather 
which invariably accompany the changes 
of the planet, as the ocean by its tides 
proves the subjection of its mass of waters 
to the conjoined sub-lunar attractions ; and 
1 wish whoever will persist in an opposite 

ument, could feel a very trifling propor- 
tion of what I have felt in corporal suffering 
from fever, and I am convinced he would 
consider it a pang sufficiently great to be 
remembered, to the uttermost limit of his 
threescore years and ten.” 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, that the ancients were much dis- 
posed to rely on planetary influence, that 
the doctrine of medical astrology, how- 
ever, became abandoned until the time of 
Mead, who stipported it with great learning, 
and hence again gave an impulse to the belief. 
The great Darwin subsequently advocated 
the opinion, and drew attention to it, when 
it wes drooping; and Dr. Balfour has still 
more recently adduced it as a doctrine ca- 
pable of direct proof; affirming, that the in- 
fluence of the sun and moon, when in a 
state of conjunction, produces paroxyms or 
exacerbations in continued fever, and that 
as these luminaries separate, crises take 


place. 


Cuar. VII, On the nosological application 
of cholera.—The whole that can be gleaned 


in this chapter, is the opinion of the author, 
that the cholera of Celsus is the same disease 
as the epidemic cholera of the present day. 
In respect to the objection which has been 
taken to this opinion, from its being sup- 
posed that the Greek and Latin physicians 
indicated by the term cholera, an overflow 
of the hepatic secretion, which is by no 
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means a characteristic of the Indian epi- 
demic, Dr. Kennedy argues, that the word 
is not derived from xoAn, bile, and pew, to 
flow, but rather from yoAas, intestinum, 
meaning, thereby, that the matter dis- 
charged is excerned by the intestines rather 
than the liver. 


Cuap. VIII. On the varieties and gnomalies 
which appear in cholera, and on the Cholera 
Spontanea of Cullen —Jln this chapter are 
considered the varieties and anomalies which 
present themselves in the appearances and 
forms of the disease. The author considers 
| the supposed varieties are referrible to dis- 
' tinct stages of the same complaint. 





Cuar.1X. On Epidemic Cholera.— We here 
| arrive at a statement of, the author's perso- 


| » ° . 
jnal experience in the disease under con- 


| sideration. He states that the milder forms 
| of cholera are nearly always ushered in by 
marked cerebral disturbance, the patient be- 
| ing in a state of partial stupefaction. The 
following is given as a description of the 
first stage of the disease in its worst form. 


“ The patient has an appearance alto- 
gether different from apoplexy, but very 
much resembling epilepsy in its worst 
forms. ‘The collapse is as perfectly formed 
as in those cases where it seems to be ac- 
counted for by the prodigious quantity that 
has been discharged ; the pulse is scarcely, 
if at all, perceptible at the wrist, and the 
unnatural cold perspiration attends the ac- 
cession of the fit: finally. if the parexysm 
be established in its most aggravated cha- 
racter, it is accompanied with ri and 
trismus, and it is eer’ f men le to ad- 
minister medicine ; what is forced into the 
méuth is instantly impelled forth from the 
nostrils; and if the nostrils be held, there 
results an imminent risk of suffocation, from 
the liquids entering the lungs through the 
larynx. The patient seems death-struck, 
and unless relieved by phlebotomy, soon ex- 
pires, without there appearing the least re- 
action, or any sanitary process of the con- 
stitution whatever.” 


If the patient survive this state of extreme 
collapse, then the second stage supervenes, 
characterised by vomiting and purging ; and, 
to this succeeds a third stage, “ the febri- 








eula of Celsus.”" The indication in the 
first stage, eays the author, is ‘‘ to bring on 
the sanitary processes of the constitution ;"” 
and with this view he recommends blood- 
letting, emetics, and cathartics ; at the same 
time, he observes, that the surgeon is sel- 
dom called to the patient until vomiting and 
purging (the second stage) have com- 
menced. 

Dr. Kennedy objects to the use of the 
warm bath in the stage of collapse*; he 
recommends friction with oil, in which a 
little wax has been dissolved, with a small 
quantity of camphor and opium, and he con- 
siders this unguent to have an effect in 
checking the colliquative cold sweat. 

In the second stage, we are informed, that 
** the indication is, to moderate the inordi- 
nate action, and to endeavour to check the 
unnatural secretions of the bowels, by in- 


ducing their healthy and usual evacuations,” 


at the same time keeping in view the neces- 
sity of supporting the constitution. 
medial measures to be adopted in order to 
fulfil these intentions, are, the abstraction 


of blood in reference to the strength of the! 


patient, and the administration of castor oil 
with laudanum ; a blister applied to the 
scrobiculus cordis, camphor and opium to 
allay spasms, and, finally, exciting, but not 
intoxicating or acrid stimulants. 

Tn respect to blood-letting in the second 
stage, the author has the following obser- 

7 a 

“In my hospital tice, I have never 
made the pulse at the wrist the criterion for 
bleeding ; but the question of ita necessity 
has depended on w iether the vomiting and 
purging have been of long continuance, and 
accompanied with copious evacuation ; for 
wide on such is the case, a real and positive 
exhaustion of np rs is induced, to- 
tally i 
the collapse ; apaeiet which there is up 





* The sudatorium, or r bath, is no: 
mentioned. We have seen it highly usefui 
in the stage of collapse, which ushers ix 
many and it possesses many ad- 
vedtaged us cowpared with the weter-beth, 
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necessity of stopping to argue that it is not 
actual a me but a symptomatic syncope 
of the animal powers.” 

As regards the treatment of the thid 
stage, it is observed, that in ordinary cases 
there is nothing more than a simple state of 
febrile excitement, which readily yields; 
but in other cases great danger is to be ap- 
prehended from inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the bowels, requiring energetic 
treatment. 

It is remarked, that the ‘‘ calomel prac- 
tice is nearly discontinued,” having been 
superseded by the use of the lancet and 
opium. 

But here we must conclude, having al- 
ready, we fear, exceeded our limits. We 
have endeavoured to present a fair and im- 
partial analysis of the author's opinions and 
facts ; our readers may, therefore, in a great 
measure, themselves judge of the book. In 
our estimation it contains valuable matter, 





The re- | 


| 


apparent debility of | 4, 





and is written with much freedom, spirit, 
and elegance. 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—I send you, in reply to the state- 
ment thought fit to publish iu your 
Journal of the 8th March last, the Resolu- 
tions of a Special Committee of the Royal 
Westminster Infirmary for Diseases of the 
Eye, summoned for the purpose of investi- 
gating certain parts of it. 
am, Sir, 

ient servant, 

G. J, Gurunie. 
2, Berkeley Street, April Sth, 1828. 


Your 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER INFIRMARY FOR 
DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


Wednesday, 2d April, 1828. 

At an adjourned special meeting held this 
y, present— 

Lord Grantham in the Chair. 

Vice Presidents. 

George Byng, -M.P. 

Sir John ww Aon d bart. 

Sir James M‘Grigor. 

Sir William Franklin. 

Archibald Campbell, Esq. 





LITHOTOMY IN THE HORSE. 


Samuel Reed, Esq. Treasurer. 
Mr. Skelton Mr. Prosser 
Mr. Stodart Mr. Courtenay 
Mr. Stewart Dr. Forbes 

Mr. Guthrie 


Mr. James 
Mr. Hughes, Assist. See 


Mr. Clarke 
The following * from ‘Tue Lan- 


cer of the 8th March, page 834, was sub- 

mitted to the Committee : 
« Thus the hour of visit on Saturday the 
26th of May, the day on which the paragraph 
in Tue Lancer, was ten o'clock ; 


twelve for Mr. Guthrie.” 


The Committee having called in several 
witnesses, and examined such papers as 
could throw light upon the subject, resolved, 
That the statement, “‘ that a change in the 
hours of attendance from ten o’clock to helf 
past eleven, took place between the 26th 
of May and ¢d of June, 1827,” isfalse. A 
change of hours had taken place in January, 
1827, which was duly made known by writ- 
ten notices placed in the public waiting 
room, and by verbal announcement to the 
pupils and patients, as far as it was practi- 
cable. 

The following paragraph, page 835 of the 
same publication, was also submitted to the 
Committee :— 

** This person, who was the house pupil on 
the 26th May, on the morning when the 
paragraph in Tue Lancer appeared, is for 
the first time denominated house surgeon by 
Mr. Guthrie, in his lettez of the same date.— 
Note by Dr. F.” 

It appears to the Committee, that this 
statement is also false. A written certifi- 
cate granted to Mr. Dunn as far back as 
20th March, 1824, signed by Dr. Forbes 
and Mr. Guthrie, the medical officers of the 
institution, entitles him house surgeon, and 
the gentleman, who was resident in the 
house in May 1827, had always been consi- 
dered and called house surgeon by the pupils 
and others attending the institution. 


Copy of the Certificate to Mr. Dunn, re- 
ferred to in the foregoing resolution :— 
Royal Westminster Infirmary for Diseases of 
the Eye. 
We certify, that Mr, Henry Dunn has 
diligently attended the practice, operatious, 





* The passage here called @ paragraph from 
Tae riscae is a passage in Dr. Forbes’s 
statement, This is the only remark we 
deem it necessary to make on Mr, Guthrie’s 
comm ion.—Ep. L. 
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and lectures of this Institution for six 
months as the house ~y * oe 
“ Cuas.F. Fores, ician, 
(Signed) Geo. J, Gururts, ram 
20th March, 1824. 
(Signed) Gaantuam, Chairman. 
A true extract. 
W.T. Huoues, Assist, Sec. 
5th April, 1828. 


LITHOTOMY IN THE HORSE. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Liverpool, 26 March, 1828. 


Sin,—On Thursday last I operated upon 
a very valuable draught-horse. for stone 
in the bladder, with complete success. 

Not having heard of any operation of the 
kind succeeding before, I shall feel obliged 
by your inserting the above in as early a 
Number of Tug Lancer as convenient. 

lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Rosert Lucas, V.S. 
Veterinary Surgery, 
Great Charlston Street. 

[P.S. We should feel obliged if our 
Correspondent would favour us with the 
particulars of this operation.— Ep. L.] 


RIGHTS OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


TO THE STUDENTS OF THE BOROUGH SCHOOLS. 


Fettow Sruprvrs.—When a poor but 
independent mechanic ventured, in opposi- 
tion to the will and declared purpose of 
royalty, to maintain the right of the public 
to the use of a foot-path about to be closed, 
he did so, as he said, “ because he wasunwill- 
ing that it should be said, he left the world 
worse than he found it.” I wish to excite 
in you a similar feeling. Be you unwilling 
to leave these schools at the end of the 
session, worse than you found them at its 
commencement, 

You began the session, with the under- 
standing, that having paid the fee for (no- 
minally 12 months) attendance on the sur- 
gical practice of the hospitals, you were in 
fact perpetual pupils, and therefore entitled 
to continue your visits so long as you found 
them advantageous. Do not then, suffer 
the session to close with an unmanly acqui- 
escence in the abolition of that privilege : 
leave it not for the gentlemen who siall 
succeed you, to complain, that owing to 
your folly or indifference, they begin the 
session of 182% in a worse condition than 
you began that of 187. 
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happened, in ali 
most outrageous violation of privi 
unjust denials of right, have 
founded on the all abuse of those 
rights.—Not by the ly enjoying them, 
but by individuals; witness, as a special 
illustration of this, the history of all viola- 
tions of the liberty of the press: the offence, 
or the supposed offence of one, has‘ con- 
stantly been the pretext, for such privations 
as involved the punishment ofthe whole body. 
Such a punishment, such an undeserved, 
and therefore unjust punishment, is now 
about to be inflicted on you, through Mr. 
Lambert, by his exclusion from the wards 
of St, Thomas's Hospital. 

T am not now going into a justification of 
Mr, Lambert ; he needs not my defence ; 
with him we have nothing to do, excepting 
as a former student, claiming as one of us 
our common t, With his conduct—with 
the character of Tar Lancet—with the skill 
of Mr. Cooper—or the merits of his noto- 
rious operation, this subject ought not to be 
connected ; for this is a question of prin- 
ciple, and when principles are at stake, 
individuals must be forgotten, All that we 
have to do is to protest loudly against an 
invasion of our long*enjoyed privileges. 

When I speak of privilege or right, let not 


abuses of power, 
‘olation of privi 


any bond-loving Shylock turn to the letter 
of the document and say, twelve months only 


is the term paid for, therefore you have no 
legal right. I would ask, are there not 
rights, wellestablished rights—demanded by 
their utility, nay necessity—founded on long 
usage—and guaranteed by public opinion ? 
Are there not such rights ! and are not they 
equally valuable, and equally defensible 
with any held under parchment and seal ! 
Certainly they are, and just of such a nature 
is the right in question; so well in 
common sense, in utility, inlong usage, andin 
public opinion, that no reference to the words 
“ during twelve months,” can destroy it, 
And why, after all, do those words stand on 
the card? they stand there, it is plain, 
merely as a technicality, in compliance with 
the forms of the College, which require that 
term, as the minimum of surgical attendance, 
qualifying for examination. 

If our hospitals were private establish- 
ments, mere trading speculations, did they 
owe their existence to the icy calculation 
of a modern joint-stock company, then 
indeed might we expect their money-seeking 
managers thus penuriously to dole out 
their advantages, and to deny to the pur- 
chaser a fragment more of the commodity 
than he had paid for; but the warm benevo- 
lence of our aucestors did not conceive their 
charities in such a spirit, avd let it not be in 
our day, that their noble institutions are 
perverted, either into ‘‘seats of mone 
changers” or, which is more injurious still, 





into mere cloaks of defence for such tender 
reputations as are perchance too delicate 
to bear the wholesome breese of public 
opinion. 

Do not imagine, my fellow pupils, that 
Mr. Lambert's exclusion, will only affect 
himself. It is by decisions on particular 
cases, that principles are established. Look 
for a moment at what may result from this 
decision of the surgeons, if carried into effect. 
Every pupil's right to attend, it will deelare, 
closes with the first year of his studies ; so 
that during the second year he spends in 
London, when surgical practice is of most 
value—the wards are closed against him ; if 
he enter it is as an int , or at best he 
does so only by favour of surgeon ; his 
admission is a boon, an 4 ing, 
of course, his gratitude and subserviency, ‘To 
the feelings , indeed, it may perhaps 
be very pleasant, thus from day to day to 
be placed in the condition or pi, ‘Saath they 
may very coutentedly begin life as the 
mendicants of the profession, humbly re- 
ceiving as alms one week, what may be 
denied. them the next ; but most young men 
would, I imagine, scora such pauperism in 
science, 

Remember, too, that when the right of 
exclusion is once fairly establi » a fu- 
ture surgical triumvirate may be strongly 
tempted to connect an additional fee with 
prolonged attendance ; the present surgeons 
are perhaps too honourable to harbour such 
a thought for a moment,—but, certainly, they 
are laying a foundation, on which their suc- 
cessors may Very easily erect the golden tem- 
ple of increased fees, Another most serious 
objection to this law of exclusion, is the 
unwarrantable power it gives to the sur- 
geons. It places the students, individually 
and collectively, entirely at their mercy. 
Each student, for any offence, fancied or 
real, will be liable, at the will of the surgeon, 
not merely to be deprived of the edvantages 
of the hospital, but to be disgraced in the 
eyes of his fellow students and the profession 
generally, and to be driven to appear as a 
candidate for public favour under the stigma 
thus unworthily cast upon him, 

But what, it will be asked, are we to do 
in order to repel this aggression ? At present, 
with the that the exclusion will 
not be persisted in, 1 do not urge any active 
measure ; 1 am rather anxious to eall upen 
the body of students to ruixxk and rEEL on 
the subject as they ought, and not to be led, 
as I lament to know some are, to justify the 
exclusion. I entreat them, whatever may 
be their opinion of Mr. Cooper, not to be 
ensnared into an abandonment of their own 
rights ; even the honourable gentlemen of 
Guys, who so deeply sympathise with him 
are not thereby bound tbe traitors to them- 
selves ; the step they aye takea, whether in 
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itself right or wrong, is not inconsistent 
with the most firm resistance to the injus- 
tice now soughtto be donethem. __ 

It will be, I believe, only by the voice of 
the hundreds of their surrounding pupils,that 
the surgeons can carry their resolution into 
effect ; and on the other hand, if the pupils 
are alive to their own interest without such 
support, if they offer the moral opposition 
of a strong opinion expressed with modera- 
tion, then I believe the resolution will be 
cancelled, or at least will remain a dead 
letter. 

In conelusion, 1 beg to disown all party 
feeling—I have not the least acquaintavce 
either with the Editor of Turz Lancer, or 
with Mr. Lambert; bet am solely anxious for 
the interests of the body of students, to 
which I am proud to belong. 

Mornacer. 


April7, 18%. 





ST. THOMAS’S AND GUY'S HOS- 
PITALS. 


ou y’s. 


CASE OF PARALYSIS OF THE MUSCLES OF 
THE SHOULDER OCCURRING SUDDESLY, 
AND WITHOUT ANY EVIDENCE OF CERE- 
BRAL DERANGEMENT. 


Tue subjoined is a well-marked instance of 


local , the motory power of the 
alone ore disturbed, whilst the po 
power continues perfect. Although local 


palsy is oe gee produced by the same night, 


causes which lead to general palsy, ope- 
nan in a less degree, and is rendered 
manifest by the cireumstance of. the local 
symptoms often being the forerunners of a 
more € affection, yet there are 
many cases similar to the one we are about 
to relate, in which we find a particular part 
become sed, without the slightest evi- 
dence of general derangement, the affection 
being, in the most extended sense of the 
» local, 


Job’s Ward, No. 23.—T. B., astout healthy 
looking countryman, about twenty-six years 
of age, was admitted under the care of Mr. 
Bransby Cooper, on the 12th of March, on 
account of loss of power in the muscles of 
the right shoulder. 

The man: stated, that he was iyieg -~ 
at night six weeks , whea en 
swe, wat found Prat cramped, which 
he attributed to the circumstance of having 
laid upon it; he threw his arm quickly over 
his head, in order to relieve himself; but, in 
the performance of. this act, experienced so 


much pain, that he was led to the belief of 
havin — his shoulder. From this 

i experienced a want of power in 
the part ; there was no numboess either at 


| the shoulder, or down the arm; ne pain in 


the head, or, in fact, any complaint existing, 
but the loss of power at the shoulder. 
Under the impression of the bone being dis- 


located, the man applied to a notorious quack 
|** bone-setter,” in the neighbourhood of 


Wisbeach, who, of course, told him the bone 
was ‘‘ out,”’ and pretended to reduce it. 
Subsequently to this, blisters were applied, 
and various means adopted, but without 
benefit. 

Upon attentively examining him two 
days after admission, we made the following 
notes: the shoulder has a flattened ar- 
Popes Slond hg 
the opposite, evidentl wasted ; 
the head of ‘the bene ts in ite natural situa- 
tion ; pain is experienced on making firm 
pressure at the fore part of the joint, 
and also at the back part; passive motion 
made in any direetion, occasions no pain. 
There appears to be a total loss of power 
in the deltoid muscle, and in the supra- 
spinatus; if desired to raise his arm, he in- 
stently carries the scapula upwards; the 
motion of the latter bone ap to heve 
proportionally increased with the loss of 
power in the deltoid; the facility with 
which the scapula is moved on the side of 
the chest, being remarkably great, The 
man’s general healih is very good, and there 
is perfect sensation in all the parts about 
the shoulder. 

Treatment.—March 13. Two grains of blue 
pill, one grain of ipecacuanha, three grains 
of extract of colocynth, to be taken every 


Sulphate of magnesia, one drachm ; 
Tincture of hop, half a drachm ; 

Infusion of gentian, one ounce and a half, 
to be taken twice a day. ‘To be electrified ; 
sparks to be drawn from the shoulder. 

25. Ordered a blister, to be dressed with 
savine cerate. 

April7. The shoulder to be rubbed with 
the turpentine liniment.* 

Upon visiting the patient on the 8th, we 
found that he had been “‘ presented,” as it is 
termed—that is to say, discharged ; the sur- 
ae having informed him, that he “ could 

nothing more for him.” He is precisely 
in the same condition as when admitted; 
the two grain doses of blue pill did not 
occasion ptyalism, nor did the tincture of 
hop produce any marked effect ! 





* This is a stim 
taining mustard, &e., and 


liniment, con- 
in common use 





at thie Hospital. 
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ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 


CASE IN WHICH A SUDDEN LOSS OF POWER 
OCCURRED IN THE EXTENSOR AND FLEXOR 
MUSCLES OF THE FINGERS OF THE LEFT 
HAND. 


As this case, which is at present in Jacob’s 
Ward under treatment, bears a close ana- 
logy to the former, we here insert the par- 
ticulars. : 


S. Glue, etat. 37, a gardener, and a 
looking man, was admitted on the 

6th of March, under the care of Mr Tyrrell, 
oe Se ree 


He stated on admissi reine? weeks 
previously he was nursing a upon his 
knee, ar he it slipped, and he hastily endea- 
voured to save the child with his left arm ; 
he immediately felt pain in the arm, and 
became conscious of a loss of power. He 


applied leeches, and made use of various | 


means, but obtained no benefit. 

The case is stated in the book as loss of 
muscular power of the extensors and flexors 
of the left hand ; bot, upon examination, it 
appears to be rather a paralysis of the mus- 
cles of the fingers,’ and existing in the most 
marked degree with the extensors. The 
motions of the carpus are tolerably distinct ; 
the hand is bent backwards and forwards, 
according to the will ; but apparently flexion 
is performed with greater facility than ex- 
tension. The fingers are constantly in a 
state of semifexion, and the power of bend- 
ing them backwards is entirely gone ; the 

wer of flexion remains, but to a very 

imited extent ; the fingers can be brought 
down to the palm of the hand, but he cannot 
use any force so as to clench, The muscu- 
lar powers of the thumb, with the excep- 
tion of extension, are There is no 
sense of numbness in the hand or arm, and 
there is no pain experienced. ‘The man’s 
general health is very good. 

The treatment hitherto employed, has 
consisted in keeping the hand in an extended 

ition upon a splint, applying a large 
lister to the arm, and subsequently tartar 


emetic ointment. A report madeon the 9th | 


of April states, that no improvement had 
taken place in the condition of the patient, 
the arm at this time being covered with a 
crop of pustules produced by the tartar 
emetic ointment. 





A few months since, there was a female 
patient, under the care of Mr. ‘lravers, af- 
fected with loss of power in the extensor 
museles of the legs only. The disease in 
this instance appeared to be sympathetic, 
dependent on general derangement of the 


system: the uterine Soren oe 
cially disordered. A cure was effected by 
general treatment, and as the health gra- 


dually improved, the paralytic affection 
ceased. 5 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Communications have been received from 
Mr. Sheriff—Mr. Thomas—The Editor of 
La Gazette de Santé—C. M. C.—Mr,. Ro- 
bertson—Mr. R. Lanyon— Hibernicus— 
Philalethes—An Englishman and Univer- 
sity Graduate—S. W. M.—Veritas—A Re- 
| tired General Practitioner—Mr. Sheldrake— 
| Mr. Edritech—Caballus. 





The request of “ I myself I” is superflu- 
ous, since the thing is » avon be printe 


The proposition of the Editor of ‘* La Ga- 
| sette de Sante’ is aceeded to. 


| Dr. Dieffenbach, of Berlin, shall hear 


from us privately. 


| In reply to the query of an anon 

| Correspondent, respecting the regulations of 
|the English College of Plveisiens, we have 
}to inform him, that no such alteration as 
the one he mentions has taken place. 


Thanks for the information respecting 
Ferguson, the Dub we shall probably phle- 
botomise him. 


Does “ J.L. F.” wish us to attach bis 
name and address to his communication ? 
if so, it shall be published. 


We should be glad to be informed of ‘the 
addresses of ‘‘ Philalethes,” and ‘ Disci- 
pulus -E:sculapii.” 


The paper transmitted by ‘‘ A Medical 
Assistant,” for the signatures of those whom 
it concerns, is left at our office; and the 
letter which accompanied it shall be pub- 
lished next week. 


Several communications above specified, 
with others noticed on former occasions, 
shail be inserted in our next Number. 


Want of space has compelled us to post- 
pone our reports of the proceedings of the 
Medico-Chirurgical, London, and West- 
minster Medical Societies; and also of 
cases at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, the 
letter of a “ Veterinary Pupil,” &c. &c. 
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